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Thanksgiving Prayer 


FATHER, CREATOR, GOD, we bow 

In humble thanks 
That Thou dost love Thy children now 
And with Thy blessings doth endow 

Our seething ranks. 


For fathers, mothers—the long line 

Who, dead, doth live, 
Who worked for us, through love of Thine, 
Wh» lived for us, through love divine, 

Our thanks we give. 


Set fire our hearts, dear Lord, we pray, 
With such a love 
That glowing from our souis today 
May shine, undimmed, the light which they 
Caught from above. 
—T. J. W. 
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4 b UNIVERSAL DESK is the latest development in school furniture. De- 
signed and produced by seating specialists. 


SAFETY— 
Universal desks are so balanced that they 
cannot be accidentally tipped over. 

DURABILITY— 
The frame and supports are made of heavy 
gauge seamless drawn steel tubing. The va- 
rious structural parts are welded into an in- 
destructible unit. There are no glued joints 
to open, no bolts to loosen, no wooden legs to 
spread. 

MOVABILITY— 
The Universal is readily movable in the 
hands of the pupil. 

BALL GLIDES— 
The legs are equipped with indestructible 
steel ball feet, they will not wear through, 
resulting in a “burr” edge, which mars the 
floor or causes the glides to pull loose. 

ADJUSTABILITY— 
There is a hygienic necessity for adjustments 
in school desks. 30th desk and seat easily 
and quickly adjusted for height. 





Correspondence solicited. Our Teachers catalogue Used in State Teachers College 
No. 34, just from press. Complete stock of school Springfield, Marshall, Monett and Ne- 
furniture and supplies at Kansas City, Mo. vada City Schools. _ 

Superior School Supply Co. 
1529-35 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 
a. } 
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Standard Text Books 
For Elementary Schools 


Gordy: “History of the United 


States.” 


Gordy: “American Beginnings in 
Europe.” 

Gordy: “Stories of Early American 
History.” 

Gordy: “Stories of Later American 
History.” 

Gordy: “Leaders in Making Amer 
ica.” 

Meek and Wilson: 
day.” 


“English To 


Perry and Eichmann: “A Modern 
Working Grammar.” 


Parsons: “The Land of Fair Play.” 


Morgan: “Living and Working To- 
gether.” 


For High Schools 


Law: “English for Immediate Use.” 


Mikels: “Short Stories for English 
Courses.” 

Haney: “The Story of Our Litera 
ture.” 


Opdycke: “The English of 
merce.” 


Com- 


Lindquist: “Junior High School 


Mathematics.” 


Redway: “Geography, Commercial 
and Industrial.” 


Scribner Modern Language Texts. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 


320 E. 21st Street. Chicago, Hl. 








The World Book 


Is a Ten-Volume Reference Work or 
Encyclopedia 


Is a School Book Approved for the 
Schools of Missouri 


In the preparation of this encyclopedia the 
interests and needs of teachers and pupils 
have been kept constantly in view. In the 
preparation of most of the articles the ques- 
tion was asked at the outset: “How can this 
be made of greatest service to those who 
teach and those who learn?” The persons 
who made THE WORLD BOOK are in inti- 
mate touch with the teachers, with schools, 
and with pupils. They know from practical 
experience and from special study what will 
be of help in the schoolroom. The experience 
of all these editors and contributors has been 
capitalized for the benefit of the teacher and 
the school. 


The World Book Gives Satisfaction 


Write for our Project Study Booklet sent Free 
to Teachers on Request. Write to or 


Place Order With 


Roach-Fowler Publishing, Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


E. M. Carter, Sec’y. Missouri Store Co. 
State Teachers Ass'n. 


Columbia, Mo. Columbia, Mo. 
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66 UT in the seventh year shall be a 
sabbath of rest.” 
other laws of the 

on the sabbatical year is as applicable today 

when “the Lord spake 


Like 
Hebrews 


many 


as it was in the day 


unto Moses in Mount Sinai.” The leaves of 
absence recently granted to President Hen 
dricks of the Central Missouri State Teach 


Professor B. F. Johnson 


L and Miss Winnifred 
THE SABBATICA Jchnson, of Southeast 


YEAR State Teach- 
ers College by their respective Boards of Re 
attitude on the part 
This policy 
humane. The 
in the 
body de 


and to 


ers College 


Missouri 
gents bespeak a new 


of these governing bodies. new 
s at 
aw for sabbatical rest is written large 
God. The the 


observance. Its violation is 


once constructive and 


aws of mind and 


mand its pun 


shed by premature age, shortened days of 
sefulness and lowered efficiency. Its obser 
vation means length of days and increase of 
strength. 

colleges 


Its recognition by the teachers 


will bring to the college a more vigorous 
faculty and in the matter of personal effi 
ciency and service will produce liberal re 
turns. The broadening and brightening ef 
fect of these periods of rest from the grind 
of continuous classroom work will be felt 
throughout the lives of the professors and 
reflected in the lives of the teachers whom 
they train and again in the character of the 
citizenry for whom the teachers exist. 

Heretofore a leave of absence has too fre 
quently meant that its recipient had been 
politely “fired.” It was a mere camouflage 


to cover up a disagreeable and, sometimes, 


i very questionable action of the Board. In 
lite 


the past college presidents have been 


ally lifted from their positions on the toe 
ol the official boot when they had, pe 
haps, “grown stale on their jobs” because 
of the flagrant violation of this law of sab 
batical rest. A year or even a few months 
of change of work; a release from the daily 
grind; a visit to other institutions, would 
have put them back at their work with 


heW vision, added vigor and a whole change 


of the 
the one 


members 


of viewpoint and attitude. Faculty 


have been dismissed because of premature 
age, induced by hard work over a_ period 
of unbroken duration. They have been 
thrown on the scrap heap with as _ little 
consideration as is shown for the machine 
that is worn out. A rest in the form of a 
change of work and responsibility would 
have made new men of them and returned 
them to their institutions far more valuable 
than any one else could be for they would 
have retained their experience, their influ 


ence and their reputations to be capital for 


the institution. 


The granting of sabbatical leaves’ will 


mean longer tenure and a more even educa 
tional policy. It will encourage young men 
and women of the best type to enter a pro 
fession where they are much needed and 
from the entering of which they have been 
deterred by the knowledge that they would 
be discarded at the very age at which the 


other professions were most productive. 





Vernon County teachers are 100 per cent for the 
M. 8S. T. A. United we stand, divided we fall. 
—R. V. Holmes, Supt. Vernon County 





DUCATIONAL statistics taken from the 
jets Reports of The State Superin 
tendent of Public Schools too often will 
not bear close inspection and in details show 


many inconsistencies that lead oné to ques 
tion their validity and value. In the last re 

port which covers” the 
EDUCATIONAL school vear of 1921-22 we 
STATISTICS . Q : : 

find the total payments 
IN MISSOURI ; : 

in districts maintaining 
a first class high school to be 821,716,625, 


the 
posed to make up amount 
total of slightly 

ten million dollars in excess of the reported 


addition of items 
this 


$31,716,707 or 


while an actual sup 


rives us a 


more than 


total. When all the districts maintaining 
high schools are considered, first, second, 
third and unclassified, all but a little less 


than $7,000,000 of the total amount spent for 
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schools is accounted for and this is the 
amount left for the rural schools’ exp :nd: 
ture. It we take the totals as reported we 


millions of dollars in 


find more than ten 
the items that are unaccounted for in the 
total. If, on the other hand, we count all 


s left for the 


of the items only $6,934,674 
rural schools which, according to the report, 
So there we are. 

We do not 
affairs of the 


spent $16,939,527. 

Only this is 
much about the financial 
schools from the Superintendent's Report. It 
is little bette. 


certain: know 


than a general statement. 


County clerks make faulty returns and the 
statistician feels that it is easier to “doctor 
these returns than to insist on correct ones. 


\gain, the present system of gathering sta 
tistics includes no plan for separating high 
school statistics from elementary school sta 
vetting at the 
rural The method 
heretofore employed is by substracting from 


tistics, and there is no way of 
costs of schools directly. 
the state totals the various items of data for 
the high 
volves the possibility of such errors as those 
seventy-third report and which 


school districts which always in 
found in the 
if followed leads to the 
rural schools spent less than half as much 
money in 1921-22 as it is 
lieve they spent. 

The 
opportunity to 


conclusion that these 
reasonable to be 


present State Superintendent has an 


make educational statistics 


valuable. He 


mnformation to 


trustworthy and will thus 


give to the public the which 


it is entitled and for which it pays liberally, 


but which it has not always received. 





No teacher can teach without the aid and advice 
she receives from others. 
—Mary L. Dunn, Supt. Reynolds County 





HE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY is in 

5 procter to two of Missouris most loved 

ind respected teachers fol climpses 

into their long periods of servis to th 

schools of t State, and for tl inspiration 

that comes to tli vounce ones tron sucl 
lives. T. Berry Smith ve s 

to t editor the fol ma 

It TUT 

THE VETERANS IN A tae 

OUR RANKS that I] nett 

her of the Missouri Stat feachers Asso 


em1ation, 


at Warrensburg, during Cli 


week of IS73, and that therefore, | am think 


AND COMMUNITY 


ing that I am among the oldest members , 
the State Association. I graduated fre 
Pritchett Institute that vear 
teaching in September in my aima mater, | 
have taught eXCEHt 
1875-76 when I post graduate cours 
at Yale. I have teaching, theref 

fifty years, not counting two country schools 


and  heg 


continously ever since, 
took a 


been 


hefore 1873. I am now entering upon 3xt 
vear in Central College, and I think tf} 
are very few college professors who 
had longer tenure in the colleges of Miss« 
I have been secretary of the Missouri ¢ 
lege Union since 1906." 
We thank Professor Smith for this not 
At our request Professor E. D. Phi ps 
Kansas City, tells us in this issue of his long 


period of service and some of the dey 
that he has seen, J 


ments and changes 


know Professors Smith and Phillips is 
have an inspiration and examples it 
us to appreciate what the life of 
teacher may be when that life is whol 
fully dedicated to the service of t 
monwealth. Their lives have been busy 
devoted to their profession and full of g 
works. They are and have been happy 


their service. Thev have alwavs stood fo 


best and both are rich in their aceun 
tions of personal appreciation from thes 
whom their lives have touched. No one 


know these men and their work and be 
that 
lacking in 


mately 


thankless 


that 


teaching is a 
the 
worthy of 


real 
recom penses 


the name. 


Louis ¢ nt 


S the date of the St 0 en 
approaches, the thoughts of delegates 


turn to the problems of the Ass 
\ review of the proceedings of pre 
meetings indicates the probability of the 
newal of certain questions, chi 
which is that of the provision for 
duction of miscellaneous — busines 
enough in the session to 
upon the deliberations ol tl s 
body 

Three \ rs iN 

A TIMELY i: 
SUGGESTION Pree Mae 
tation of matters other thar thos 
pre-arranged schedule until the osing 
sion, when the general cont 
upon the haste to wind up aft 
calm deliberation vell-nigh ss 
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Again two ago at St. Louis similar 
plans were laid with the result that much 
time in the Wednesday 
the maneuvering of 
ested in permitting or 


years 


session lost in 


was 


opposing forces inter 


preventing a vote on 


a resolution of instructions to one of the 
committees of the Assembly. Last vear at 
Kansas City the passage of a motion to 
provide for miscellaneous business imme 
diately after the election of a permanent 


chairman, While the steering committee was 
preparing its program, solved the difficulty 
to the satisfaction of those delegates who 
believe that the delegates should have some 
voice in the proceedings. 

The attitude 
ized in the advice given to a 
year: “Don't let the take 
into their own hands or they may run away 
with the meeting.” Though it is an attitude 
characteristic of persons accustomed to au 


doubt its 


of some leaders is summar 


delegate last 


delegates things 


thority everywhere, one may wis 
dom and justice. 

Unless the hour following the appointment 
of the steering committee is devoted to mis 
cellaneous business, a recess must be taken 
while the committee prepares its report. The 
chosen delegates of the community units are 
responsibility. It 


well, 


capable of assuming Was 
Macaulay, if 
sagely observed, “The cure for democracy is 
Would it not be well for 
the Assembly 


without need 


serves us who 


memory 


more democracy.” 


the permanent chairman of 


this vear to announce at once, 


less jockeving from the floor, that during the 
first session, While the steering committee is 


in conference, miscellaneous business will be 


in order? 


HEN the North School at Hannibal, 
Missouri is completed it will form as 
fitting a memorial to Mrs. W. M. Pet 


tibone as it 1s possible to conceive. A S200. 


000 building dedicated to the service of sev 


eral hundred elementary pupils Is a monu 


lent that will stand for many vears in brick 


and mortar and for all time in its 


ali 
id stone 


fluence for a better citizenry, a more effi 


‘nt commonwealth and a happier America. 


W _ \ citizen such as is 
HY NOT MORE Nii Pettibone who 
PRIVATE GIFTS TO wishes to know that 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


posed of as to 


iis wealth is so dis 


render the greatest possible 


service to inanitv, and that it will con 
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tinue to do so indefinitely can do no bette 
than to follow the example set by this wor 
thy business man of Hannibal. His gift 
without qualification. He seeks to exert no 
the boara 


was 


influence on the policy of school 


of his city. He has no pet ideas of curricu 
lum or control that he is endeavoring to es 
tablish. The gift is to the school district 


and he has enough confidence in the govern 
ment and the 
leave them in the hands of the regularly con 
stituted officials. This confidence on the part 
of Mr. Pettibone is the result of vears of ob 


conduct of public schools to 


servation, interested and keen. Hannibal, 
for many vears has had a continuous edu 
cational policy, made possible by the un 


broken service of a superintendent, Living 
ston McCartney, devoted himself 
to the problems of education, and who has 


who has 
exhibited the vision, efficiency, and charac 
ter that compels the confidence of such men 
as Mr. Pettibone and of the public in gen 
eral. 

Thus this 
traceable to 
tiring, 
an educational leader, together with the fore 
sight of the board the 
tion of the people of Hannibal in 
leader over a 


gift is directly 


continued, un 


magnificent 
the influence of 
self sacrificing service on the part of 
school and apprecia 
retaining 
the services of such a long pe 
riod of time. The Mark 
Twain is furnishing to the State an example 


bovhood home of 


in educational development that merits the 


admiration and emulative of all. 





One hundred per cent should be members of M. 
S. T. A. because it aids in keeping up enthusiam. 
It helps to cull out the drones. Drones hate prog- 
ress. 


—J. K. Connolly, Supt. Texas County 








REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 


Be sure to get your identification 
convention certificate from your city 
or county superintendent, or E. M. 
Carter, Columbia, Missouri, for re- 
duced rates to the convention De- 
cember 5-8, 1923. 


It is necessary to have the identi- 
fication certificates to get reduced 
railroad rates. 
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ILL you observe American Education a private school but who object to the ex 

W wed: It has been proclaimed by  penditure of fifty dollars a year for the edu 
The President of the United States cation of the child of the humblest labore; 
The Governor of Missouri. Its observ and who point with alarm to the fact that 66 
“America is contributing to public education 
through taxation far more liberally than ar 


and 
ance is requested by our State Superintend 
ent of Schools. It is sponsored by the Ameri 


can Legion; The National Education Assoc- of the European countries.” We have tl (ss 
iation and The United State Bureau of problem of indifference confronting us yea 
Education. A suggested program is printed Probably twenty percent of the children ¢ see 
in this issue of the SCHOOL AND COMMUN the United States, between the ages of seve ) 
ITY. It is not worthwhile to dwell long on and fourteen are not in school, according to en 
the platitudes of education. Generalities are the Federal Census. Through the indiffe for 
valuable only in the initial stages of develop- ence of the publie in general and the parents ms 

VS ar will 


ment. That America and Missouri have in particular compulsory education fa 


functioning. Illiteracy stalks throug i 








been sold on the gen not 
EDUCATION WEEK eral value of schools our country like a gaunt form of sk sup 
NOV. 18TH to 24TH. voces without sav bones at a banquet. Thousands refuse to pa in } 
ing. But there are _— specific problems take of the educational fare though the t go 
which the public should ‘attack. There are bles are spread. The elimination of illitera, will 
enemies now active against America’s great is a national challenge. We are scare we 
est contribution to civilization, her public touching the great problem of physical ed sO 0 
schools. The idle rich, always anxious to en cation. Religious, moral and civic inst! . 
trench themselves in their position; see in tion and. development are ephermal, spas nt 
the education of the rank and file the great- modice and left to the uncertainties of whi . 
est danger to their “caste snobbery There and chance. We have not fully readjust 
are those who believe that education costs our curriculum to the demands of our times We 
are too high and who think secretly, “If John Many are the problems that must hb 
Smith's child Is educated and the child of and in which the public must co-operate. W 
every butcher and baker and candlestick will overlook our opportunity if we Mt 
maker; what advantage will Algernon have take advantage of the benefits to be deri 1d 
over them!” There are those who would from the observance of American Edueati rt 
gladly spend 35,000 a vear for their child in Week. ng 
It 
A Game that Teaches Missouri rh 
also 
DO YOU KNOW? souri farm made his own points out of ax oni 
Who is called the “Second Father of the grease, vegetable dyes, brick dust, and occa 
University of Missouri?” sionally his own blood? — 
What world famous poet worked for sey What Missouri cave has three rivers, ea oT 
eral years as paragrapher on the St. Joseph running in a different direction? f says 
Gazette and the Kansas City Times? In what town was chartered the first Ma wond 
Who was the first prominent Missourian sonic Lodge in the State? nates 
to refuse to print liquor advertisements? The answer of these and scores of ot 
What Missouri author is so honored in equally interesting questions are known b) — 
Hawaii that his birthday is celebrated by a those who play the Missouri game with 1 
school holiday each vear? Missouri Cards by Jo Walker Hu we 
Who is known as Missouri's greatest In Kirksville, Mo. The game is a most { nat 
dian painter? ing one, suitable for schools or the home. In ] 
The statues of what two men represent addition to having the merits of a good game | 
Missouri in Statuary Hall at Washington, it will increse vour Knowledge and app th 
B.C? ciation of your State—both her history and . 
What famous artist while a boy on a Mis her resources, to 
br 
ta 
Membership in the M. S. T. A. keeps a teacher The School and Community keeps the teachers in | bo 
from falling into a rut. touch with educational movements. _ 
—L. C. Northeutt, Supt. Ralls County —Miss Anna Z. McCracken, Supt. Polk County = 
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One Hundred Per Cent Everywhere 


66 NE Hundred per cent Everywhere” 
or every teacher in the state a mem 


ber of the Missouri State Teachers’ 
\ssociation and District Associations this 
vear is the goal of the Association and it 


seems that this is going to be reached by the 
reports received to date. A fine program has 
prepared by President Clyde M. Hill 
Association at St. Dec 


programs were and 


heen 
for the State 
*h-S, and excellent 


Louis, 


ember 


will be given at the District Associations 


Here are some of the reports from county 
superintendents: A 
in Northeast Missouri writes: “We 
go 100 per cent plus”. “You bet my 
will be 100 per cent,” another writes. 


county superintendent 
expect to 
county 
Yes, 
we Will have 100 per cent” says a third, and 


so on. 


Missouri superintend 
follows: “We 
list.” A se 


cent, 


\ central counts 


ent writes as shall be on the 
“We will 


remarks: 


SaVS, 


third 


i) pel cent 


ave 100° per and a 
We will have more than 100 per cent as us 
ial,” ete 

county 
District re 
ort: “Expect to have 100 per cent”. “Work 


Shall make every cf 


what three superin 


And here is 
tendents in the Cape Girardeau 
ing for 100 per cent 


fort possible to have 100 per cent,” ete. 


from Southwest Missouri are 
also enthusiastic. One 


“Mark us 100 pel 


The reports 
superintend 
Another 


counts 


ent savs cent. 


says, “Will 
proximately 


reach 100 per cent soon.” “Ap 


100 per cent,” says a third, ete. 


Northwest Missouri is also enrolling strong 
One superintendent says “Of course, we will 
be 100 per cent.” Another says, “We hope to 
mark 


reach the distinguished 100 per cent 


soon.” Another reports, “You can depend on 
our county for 100 per cent as usual,” and so 
on. 

\ South Central county superintendent 
says he will make it 100 per cent. Another 


says, “100 per cent strong,” and so on. 


Of course, “there's a reason” why teachers 


of the state are planning to make this the 
enrollment year in the history of 
They 
legislation that has 
the past has been actively 
further 
davs in the 


greatest 


the Association. realize that all good 


school been secured in 
supported by the 
that the 


year 


Assoviation, and they know 


Association is active 365 
for the interest of the boys and girls, the Mis 
Missouri 


They appreciate this work and are showing 


souri schools, and the teachers. 


way in which 
ENROLLING 


their appreciation in the only 
it can he namely, BY 
AS MEMBERS, NO GOOD REASON HAS 
EVER BEEN ADVANCED WHY ANY REAL 
MISSOURTL TEACHER SHOULD NOT BE A 
MEMBER while there are a THOUSAND 
AND ONE reasons why every teacher should 
be a member of the Missouri State 
Association. The Missouri 
rolling NOW.—E. M. Carter, Sec. 


shown, 


> 
’ 
> 
‘ 


Teachers’ 


teachers are en 








“The people are going wild over education,” 
says an embryonic candidate for governor. We 
wonder if he realizes that people are transferriing 
to education some of the confidence previously re- 
posed in politicians. 


Knowledge will forever govern ignorance, and 
a people who mean to be their own 
must arm with the power 
knowledge gives. 


governors 


themselves which 











books, and almanacs. 
and entorced in courts of justice. 
tion—Abraham Lincoln. 





Reena 


ET EVERY AMERICAN, every lover of liberty, every well-wisher to his posterity swear 

by the blood of the Revolution never to violate in the least particular the laws of the 

country, and never to tolerate their violation by others. 
the support of the Declaration of Independence, so to the support of the Constitution and 
the laws, let every American pledge his life, his property, and his sacred honor; let 
man remember that to violate the law is to trample 
to tear the charter of his own and his children’s liberty. Let 
breathed by every American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap. Let it be 
taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges. Let it 
Let it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, 
In short, let it become the political religion of the Na- 


As the patriots of ’76 did to 
every 
fathers and 
laws be 


blood of his 
reverence for the 


upon the 


be written in primers, spelling 
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Sponsored by 


Children te 
\ man of 


No illiterac 


A sick boc 


FOR GOD AND COUNTRY 


The American Legion, The National Education <A 


THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


American Education Week 


Bureau of Education. 


Slogans 2. The teache 


day, cit 
knowl 
y by 1 
iv make 


izens tomorrow 3. The school 
Is nereaseth might 

G27 generatl 
Ss a sick mind it. School nee 


5. The school 


Slogan Visit the 


Sunday, November 18, 1923. Better ti 


Educatic 


l. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church. 


Slogan 
Ministers of 


m in tl 


\ Godly 


all denominations are urged to 


more ade 


ie home. 


ras a nation 


influence 
mn. 
Is in the 


The United 


on the 


1 


builder 


COMLDALUDITN 


as a productive instit 


schools 
n j na 
t ed an 


quat 


nation cannot fail 1. Illiteracy-—a menace 


bette 


ILLITERACY DAY 
Thursday, November 22, 1923. 


to our nation 


he uned 


» rics ° ar 
preach a sermon on education, either morning ot 2. An American's duty toward t 
evening. All communities are urged to hold mass ucated. 
meetings. Requests for speakers should be made 9 ; 
<a Beane Eadie Wecka tamens tm 3. Let every citizen teach one illiterat 
. LA ’ M4 : 4 
country for meetings during this week. t. No immigration until illiterac 


Monday, November 19, 1923. 


native al 


AMERICAN CONSTITUTION DAY 


1. Life, liberty, and justice. 
2. How the Constitution guarantees these. 


id foreign 


Slogans—No illiteracy by 1! 


3. Revolutionists and Radicals a menace 3 : 
l. Equality of 
to those guarantees. 
it. Security and opportunity, esliebets 
tk. wec i ( mppor l . 
PI . 2. Rural schoc 
Slogans—Ballots not bullets ° 
Visit the schools today. = 
i. Children to 
PATRIOTISM DAY Slogans—Visit the 
An equal 
Tuesday, November 20, 1923. A square 


Sk 


1. The flag 


» 


come 


girl. 


the emblem of the nation. 


2. Help the immigrants and aliens to be 


Americ 


3. Take an active interest in governmental 


affairs. 


t. Music influence upon a nation. 


gans—Visit 
Ameri 


the sch 
ca first. 


ans. 


1. Playground 


vols today, 


opportu 
America 


yIs City School 


A public library for 


day 


i-born is 


V among 


renoved 


927—It can 


Visit the schools today 
COMMUNITY DAY 
Friday, November 23, 1923. 


nitv in e 


n bov ane 


clucatio 


l girl 


Colleges 


every communit 


schools today 


chance fo 
deal fo 


>. 


r all child 


the country 


Saturday, November 24, 1923. 


3. The great out-of-doors. 


Citizens tomorrow 


el 


be 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DAY 


2. Physical education and hygien 


i. The country’s need in conservation } 





development of forests, soils, roads 
SCHOOL AND TEACHER DAY wi 4 rata: 
i Cc es Ces, 
Wednesday, November 21, 1923. Slogans—A_ sick body makes sicl 
— Playgrounds eve comm 
l. The necessity of schools Firs Anca 
~— ‘ 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
Free schools and compulsory attendance are new experiences. No power of govern 





ment can b 
port that ¢: 
that makes 


The sta 


ring to 
in come 


them success. If they succeed, it will be through genuine effort and sup 


only trom the heart of the people themsely 


the position of the teacher rise to such high import 


ndards 


es, It is 
ance, 


this con 


which teachers are required to maintain are continuously rising. 


work takes on a new dignity. It is rising above a calling, above a 


of art. It 
faith. It is 
contribution 


must be 
not toe 
which 


profession, 


into the r 
dignified by technical training, ennobled by character, and sanctified by 


» much to say that the need of civilization is the need of teachers. 


they make to human welfare is beyond estimation.—Calvin Coolidge. 


dition 


Their 


ealms 


The 
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Student Participation in School Government 


By A. F. 


ELSEA 


The following article is a summary and conclusions made from a recent survey of Missouri 
High Schools on “The Extent that High School Students in Missouri are Participating in the 
Government of the Schools,” and a close study of all of the available material written during the 
past thirty years on the subjete of pupil co-operation in school government other than Missouri. 

A report of the Missouri survey appeared in the June number of the “School and the Com- 


munity.” 


TUDENT participation in school govern 
as in Missouri is about on a par with 

that found in the other states of the 
Union. Definite plans of student government 
have been in operation in various places in 
the United States for the past twenty-eight 
ears, and while it seems a success in many 
ways, the progress, to the advocates of stu 
dent government, has been rather discourag 
ng. At present only a very small per cent 


high schools have or have ever 


tried any form of student government and in 


ry our 


many cases where it has been tried it has 
wen of short duration or a pronounced fail 
ire, 

The fact that some of these experiments 
ave failed does not prove that student par 
ticipation in school government should be 
abandoned, any than the fact that 
Bolshevism is a failure proves that Russia 


more 


should return to autocracy. 
states that 
has failed for one or 


Professor Jones well student 


government more ot 


the following reasons: 


l. “Teachers are educated and trained 
under an autocratic system and are not 
qualified or fitted to teach by any othe 


system of discipline. 


2 It is much easier to rule or. control 
under the autocratic svstem. 
3% “It is a human failing to love power 


and hence, more convenient for the 


teacher to exact and demand = obedi 


ence to his desires than to win it 


administration and 


for his intelligence and leadership 


through 


respect 


Feachers are often so enamored of 
their subjects that thev lose sight of 
fact that subjects are only the ex 
CUS( for teachit nhood and wo in 
oou characte! citizenship = by | 
yeioping unselfs Opel on lat 
ess, a spirit of service, will power, 


self-control and personal responsibility 


) So-called sell yerniment SCHCINEGS 


have developed upon an elaborate and 
complicated constitution for their sue 
cess when the 


machinery should be 


simple and workable. 


6. “So-called self-government schemes 
have thrown the entire control and au 
thority upon 
and excluded the faculty 


training for citizenship 


immature adolescents, 
Irom partic) 
pation, when 
should have been achieved by the care 
ful development and habituation of the 
fundamental process of self-control and 
under guidance 


community interest 


and direction of the school faculty 


As to what plan of student government is 
most common or most successful, it Is hard 
to decide because there are about as many 
different plans of government as there are 
schools that have operated student govern 
ment. In many 
similar and in 


respects, however, they are 


serve the same 


principle 


purpose. 


Student self-government has been defined 
as a government of the pupils by the pupils 
under the invisible direction of the teach 
ers. This definition is not true in all cases 
student 
under the visible direction of the 


Sometimes the self-government is 
teache rs, 
while in other cases it is not directed by the 


teachers at all. 


Briggs says, “Complete self-government, as 


every one knows, is really non-existent in 
any secondary school. Pupils of this age 
are not competent, nor should one expect 


entirely to control ther them 
When it is 


self-government it becomes anarchy w 


them to be, 
selves or others complet 


} 


is worse than no government 


In the high school there are ft distinet 
tvpes of contre iutocratic, or teacher only 
ruie; democratic, or stu t-te: | rule: 
and anarchy, or pupil only 1 Phe latte 
type as befo mentioned s "> than a 


failure, and unfortunately is what is mis 


taken by many to be student government. 
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Democratic control is organized government believe the indirect method to be the o 
of the strictest kind compatible with indi Which gets the best results. However y . 
vidual freedom ,and individual freedom does  weildy and incoherent the original pu ™ 
not mean individual license. self-government device may have hy 
Worth McClure, Principal of the Gate has played a heroic part in blazing the w u 
wood school, Seattle, Washington, shows in to effective procedure in moral training el 
a unique way that the element of success the Key-note of the procedure is t 
and the element of failure are in reality miliar truth that, “we learn to do | a 
one and the same: ing.” tl 
1) The undeniable success of pupil gov yust as, in our modern scheme « a 
ernment In many Cases Is due to the SURge WRUNE, tvtate: conae a ee m 
opportunity given to the pupil-citizen anguage class, so should every scii ly 
for practice in doing right tivity be regarded in one sense as a 
ercise in citizenship. Professor Plamer s 
2) The large percentage of failures of it up in a good way, “That school w pl 
pupil government is due to the oppor- neatness, courtesy, simplicity, obtain; = 
tunity afforded the pupil-citizen for enthusiasm goes with mental exact ~ 
practice of doing wrong. thoroughness of work with interest, and al 
ss sence of artificiality with refinement: wher - 
o) The valuable residue of the self fol 
government idea is the unmistakable ee mn — a ras to} 
Way in which both successes and fail er See, Saerneee we. Some: ¢ lea 
; mechanical hold sway—that school is : 
ures point to the potency of the ae gaged in moral training all day long, ; = 
tice principle in making citizenship that school is a school where students pa: wo 
xood or bad ticipate in the government of the = seli om 
Ma 
The movement for student participation in pupil self-government is a device and she 
school government in education, has forced pupil self-government is a device an pe 
upon our attention a method of training for a method. As a device it may be used su —0 
conduct that is natural, and therefore ef cessfully in some form best adapted to suit F 
fective. We have in training for speech, dis the local conditions, by some teachers, wl qui 
earded the formal rules of abstract grammat for others it is a waste of time. Where ¢t ond 
for the nguage game, the drill, and the conditions are right, with its various ad - 
composition exercises. Similar changes have tations it can be made to develop the pi this 
been made in other subjects, because we into a thinking citizen. It is worth while and 
rm ipa 
say 
Classroom Technique exp 
oul 
By MISS IVA Z BUTLER a 
Read before a Meeting of High School Teachers of Macon County, Octol 6, 19 ne 
 egecnggan ED teachers will realize that day. I stand in the hall to see that my pupils a 
no one can tell vou how to manage a move quickly toward the classroon ll me 
‘lass. I cannot tell just how I do it: but know that I am watching them and _ that ony 
if I could and you were to do only what I they cannot stop to chatter with their friends - 
tell you you still would not be able to do it. in the hall. If one is tardy he must pres “yp 
Everyone must work out his own salvation a very reasonable oral excuse or he is s : 
But to new and in experienced comrades we back for a written one from the t , 
may give a few hints and words of encou whose room he just left. | enter the room as he 
agement. I shall try to be as definite as pos quickly as possible, before the quiet “ 
sible. I understood that was what was want rings, if all my pupils are in. Every class is 
ed. So you will please pardon the I's and the — seated the first week and each pupil is ; 
references to mathematics since that is what quired to keep the assigned seat unti ; 
I teach. other is assigned. This eliminates. thi 
The teacher must literally be on the job — cessity for roll-call as one can see the vaca : 
every minute of every hour of the teaching seats in a moment. Roll-call takes tin | 
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which might be put to better use and gives 
an opportunity for much fun. They call: 
“Here” in various tones and inflections, try 
to fool you, and get very much amused gen 
erally. 

The necessary books, paper and material 
are laid ready on the desk. Do not wait until 
the class is there before you get your mater 
ial ready. At once: “Tomorrow's lesson will 
he and I devote from ten to fifteen or 
more minutes to the assignment. Occasional 
lv the assignment is better at the close of the 
recitation; but it is difficut to ieave just the 
proper amount of time and there must be no 
time left over. If one wishes, a tentative as 
signment may be made and added to just 
at the close of class. Time put in on assign 
ments returns a high rate of interest on the 
following day’s lesson. When there is a new 
topic to begin or a project to be outlined 
leave about half the period for the assign 
ment. This means that you must know your 
work for weeks ahead. Have it all planned 
and keep your plans in mind at all times. 
Make your assignments definite beyond the 


shadow of a doubt. The pupils knowing the 


exact page and paragraph will feel more ré 
sponsible for it. 

Following the assignment begin work as 
quickly as possible. Have the stage all set 
and ready and keep all hands busy. I real 
ize unquestionably the difficulty of doing 
this in large classes. You have to work hard 
and fast. I once heard Emily Griffith, Prin 
cipal of the Opportunity School in Denver 
say that she wanted teachers who had had 
experience in one room schools because they 
could keep two or three classes going at the 
same time and keep the older and more ad 
vanced pupils helping with the younger ones 
so that nobody had time to waste or play. 
While one division is at the board keep the 
others busy with review, criticisms of board 
I always keep a 


work, paper and pencil, et 
few extra pencils and sheets of cheap papet 
ithand so that no one has the excuse of lack 
f material. Do not permit them to go back 
to the studyvhall for it. That’s a joke. If they 
know there is no escape they will usually 
ring it. To keep them busy on the subject 
thand is a strong factor in keeping their 
terest. They have no time to get interested 
other things. If vou find interest in the 


subject lagging, make yourself the center of 


lars for a minute: tell a joke that has 


application; make a wittv remark; let 


must have 
work, 


them laugh; then go on. They 
some action. Let them move as they 
keep them talking to you or helping their 
neighbors. It is not always the quiet class 
that gets the most work done. The quick stu 
dent should be allowed to help his slower 
comrade for his own growth as well as to 
help the teacher. They are usually only too 
glad to do it and I never interrupt such con 
ferences so long as they stay within the 
bounds of quiet conversation. 

If by chance they are well prepared and 
finish their lesson before the bell rings, go 
right on with the next day's work, making 
of it a supervised study. It is an excellent 
opportunity for teaching them how to study. 
Never leave them to sit and talk, powder 
their noses, comb their bobbed locks, or sleek 
up their pompadours. If their is nothing else 
to do, talk yourself. Do as the public speak 
ers do; play for your audience. Discuss some 
present day topic; give little fun, 
thaw them out; then turn back to serious 


them a 
thoughts. Be ready to excuse the class the 
minute the bell rings; so that when it is 
necessary to hold them an instant they will 
remain willingly. If one constantly detains 
the pupils, it makes a rush for the next class 
and creates an ill feeling which makes for 
noise and confusion all day. 

Now for the generalities. You must be pa 
tient. By patient, I do not mean that you 
shall overlook any 
or lack or work; but that you must willingly 


infractions of discipline 


tell them over and over again; punish or 
help with a certainty that there is no escap 
ing day after day the whole vear through. 
\ quiet firm manner must be cultivated. The 
new inexperienced teacher often allows the 
pupils to suggest that former teachers did 
thus and so or gave such and such grades. 
The teacher gets the idea that she is losing 
the pupils favor and feels it. Don't do it. If 
you would have your pupils love you, you 
had better first win their respect. They know 
a teacher—do not forget it—you can't bluff 
them at all. Know your subject in all its 
phases and then adopt a middle-road policy. 
Do not be too soft and simple; do not be too 
harsh, and above all do not be too antagon 
istic. Never nurse a grudge against a child. 
If vou must know him down then help him 
up and forget it so far as he can tell. Don't 
“bawl” them out too often. There are times 
When it is necessary in order to maintain dis 


cipline but think of something else to do 
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pretty soon. Van Dyke says, “Diseases are 
not the only things that are contagious. 
Kindness is contagious.” You must be fair in 
discipline and in grades; but you must be 
ever ready to help even the worst of them if 
school an hour 
given up my 


need be. I have gone to 
early, stayed an hour late, 
lunch hour, had the pupils in my home, solv 
ed problems over the telephone and counted 
it all right. They owed me nothing but their 
goodwill and attention. It is not the teacher 
who sends out the most brilliant pupils that 
is the greatest teacher but the one who has 
the lowest mortality. 


Make them absolutely responsible for their 
work and make them know it early. Do not 
wait until the first quarter is gone to show 
them that they are failing. It is too discourag 
ing to make that much up. Quizes do not con 
stitute my basis for grading but they are fine 
to show the pupil what he does not know. 
Give short ones frequently. You can make 
them so that they are easily marked:—a few 
pointed questions on the lesson or a “true 
false” quiz can be marked by the pupils 
themselves and vou need take only the rank 
ing. 

Do not be afraid to praise. This one-sided 
wav of always finding fault will not build 
up. If we comment on poor work we must 
on good work also. The pupils are not capa 
ble of judging the quality of their perform 
pupils act 
That is 
true, I know. Just remember how vou strut 
ted about at a compliment when you were 


ances. Some one says: “But my 


so silly when I compliment them.” 


young. 

This brings me to another point. There are 
some incidents in a classroom which are bet 
class 


ter ignored. Some pupils like to be 


monkey—the center of attention. Sometimes 
you must ignore them completely; at other 
times vou must turn the laugh on them o 
yourself—go them one better. Do it quickl 
and put yourself in the front—then back to 
the work in hand. Be kind and polite about 
it. Do not ridicule your pupils nor allow 
other pupils to do it. Soften every rude word 
said by one to another. Remember that good 
brains do not all travel the same wavy and 
that this is a democracy. Remember that fo: 
vourself too. You can’t ape the other teachers 
on the faculty and make good; you must lx 
just yourself in all these do’s and don'ts 
Be polite. To be polite does not mean to be 
soft. 
be rudely firm. 

For pity’s sake, as you value your repu 
tation, do not have pets. I know it is a pleas 
ure to hear some pupils recite; but those are 
the ones I neglect. I know they will get it 
so I save them for leaders in new or diffi 
cult work. A teacher can lose the attention 
and interest of her class by permitting the 
stars to do all the reciting. 

On the whole, my method is one of pre 
vention rather than cure. In the first place, 
do not begin anything you cant = carry 
through. You may matters worse, 
cause the pupils to lose confidence in you 
ability to make good your threats and there 
by break down whatever discipline you may 
have built up. In the second place, just quiet 
ly put yourself in their way every time the 
might get into mischief—step between them 
and the one with whom they 
Do it quietly and innocently, all the time go 
ing right on with the work. In brief, be on 
the job constantly with eyes, ears and mind 
alert to intercept the bad and stimulate the 


One can be as politely firm as one can 


make 


wish to play 


good. 








If you would bring a child up in the way he 
should go, you must occasionally go that way 
yourself.—Bill Nye. 


Membership in the M. S. T. A. is necessary to 
show pride and interest in our profession. 
—Miss Rene Mayer, Supt. Barton County 














‘" ) 
POPULAR EDUCATION AND FREE GOVERNMENT 
Popular education is necessary for the preservation of those conditions of freedom, po 
litical and social, which are indispensable to free individual development. And, in the see- 
ond place, no instrumentality less universal its power and authority than government 
can secure popular education. * * Without popular education, moreover, no govern 
ment which rests upon popular action can long endure. The people must be schooled in 
the knowledge and, if possible, in the virtues upon which the maintenance and success ot 
free institutions depend. No free government can last in health if it lose hold of the tradi- 
tions of its history, and in the public schools these traditions may be and should be sedulously 
preserved, carefully replanted in the thought and consciousness of each successive genera- 
tion.—Woodrow Wilson. 
.. — | 
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Autobiographical Notes as Related to Personal Participation 
in the Educational History of Missouri 


The following was written at the requestof the Editor for the SCHOOL AND COM- 


MUNITY, by Professor E. D. Phillips of Kansas City. 


It is one of a series which we hope 


to present to the readers of our Official Organ. 


Y preparation for college was made 
M partly under private instruction, and 
partly in the public schools of Inde 
pendence and Kansas City, which in the 
later 60's and early 70's were in their form 
ative and rather inefficient stage of develop 
ment. 
It may be 
know that so prejudiced were many of the 


interesting to the reader to 





PHILLIPS, 


Kansas City. 


PROFESSOR E. D. 
Northeast H. S., 


people and all of the private schools against 
public schools (in) 1866) in 
order to 


the opening of 
Independence, Missouri, that, in 
reach the school house on the day set for 
the opening of the public schools, the boys 
had to run the gauntlet of clods and un 
savory eggs that were thrown by anti-public 


school hands; while in Kansas City _ that 
same prejudice was so strong against the 
High school that the Board of Education 
deemed it wise to call that grade—“Central 
School,” which title may still be seen in 
scribed upon a stone of the old building at 
lith and Locust. But time and the spirit 
of progress overcame that political prejudice 
and now no public ranks 
higher than that of Kansas City and Inde 
pendence. 


school system 


Up to 1873 my father’s prosperous business 
condition enabled me to enjoy the best edu 
cational advantages that the 
could offer, immediately after the Civil War, 


conditions 


But after the paralyzing, nation-wide panic 
of 1873 deprived my father of his fortune, 
and me of a home,—many a poorly equipped 
lad besides myself was turned out into the 
merciless world to seek his own salvation, 

so after three yvears of semi-heroic strug 
gles with ill health and 
that compelled me to pay my own way, but 
which was also an acid test of 
fulness and endurance, I was 
from M. S. U. in 1877, 
Ph. B., in the first class of that grand exemp 
presidents,—Dr. S.S. Laws 
Since then my “Alma Mater 
upon me the degree of Ph. M., and the en 
viable. “Phi-Beta-Kappa Key Likewise, | 
am the grateful Missouri 
Life Certificate to teach, issued to me in 1878 
by the Missouri State Superintendent of 
Public Schools,—Dr. Richard D. Shannon. 


financial distress, 


resource 
graduated 
with the degree of 


lar of rare college 
has conferred 


possessor Ol the 


On returning to Kansas City after gradu 
ation from M. S. U., | was so fortunate as to 
be offered two positions to teach, one in Kan 
sas and the other in Kansas City. I natur 
ally chose the latter, and in 1877 
teaching in the old Benton ward-school, but 


began 


in the following vear I was transferred to 
the old Central High School, where I re 
mained for twenty years as instructor chiefly 
in English and Elocution. 

Because of my own early educational dis 
advantages, I soon became a close student 
of schools and educational conditions in pro 
gressive lines, to help bovs and girls in their 
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need and ambition to become better pre- 
pared to enter the business and professional 
world. In this period of investigation I 
found a congenial and stimulating compan 
ion teacher, a friend by the name of G. B. 
Morrison, whose career up to that time, had 
been quite similar to mine. five 
vears, on our walks to and from school and 
on our Saturday and Sunday strolls out in 
exercise, fresh air 


For some 


the country in quest of 


ideas, we tried to evolve a new 


and fresh 
high school course of study that would send 
the whole boy and whole girl to school. We 
that we 


such as the 


and discussed all the books 
procure along that line, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, 
Horace Mann. Gradually we 


announced out 


read 
could 
works of Comenius, 
Rousseau, and 
became bolder and reform 
atory 
as in private talks with school patrons and 


officials. My lamented, pro 


ideas at teachers’ institutes, as well 


educational 


gressive and aggressive friend championed 
our ideas so vigorously that the people be 
gan to study these vital educational prob 
lems to such an exten that public senti 


ment finally crystallized in an irresistable pe 
tition to the Kansas City School Board to in 
vestigate this new movement, to which the 
Board finally and substantially 
and in 1897, at the cost of $350,000, the orig 


responded, 


inal package of Education of this sort in the 
public schools of America 
Kansas City with Prof. G. B. 
Principal, and myself as Vice-Principal. At 
was 


Was opened in 


Morrison as 
last, there existed a high school which 
"90-50," academic and technical, wherein the 
whole pupil could be trained symmetrically. 
“All can have the flow 
have got the seed; 
scarcely an 


As Tennyson sang, 
ers now, for all and is 
it not true that 
American city of 100,000 people that has not 


now there is 


such a duplex, full-fledged — public high 
school? In 1903 Prof. Morrison was called 
to St. Louis to preside over the second high 


that and I was appointed te 
succeed him as principal of the Kansas City 
Manual Training High School. 


English 


school of type, 


Literature 
to complete 


It was while teaching 
at Manual that I 
my original literary laboratory method for 
teaching English Literature correlated with 
History rhis 
library research by the 


was enabled 


English scheme involves in 
dividual 
rected by my 
let of 
The 


pupil, cd 
carefully prepared guidebook 
and bibliographies 


this 


topics questions 


major purposes of plan are to in 


AND COMMUNITY 


duce the pupil to do systematic research 


work himself, to think in relation, and t 
lay more stress upon creative work thar 
upon accumulative and memory work. 


As the new principal, I felt it incumbent 
on myself to add to this school's efficien 
So I induced Superintendent Greenwood to 
the method of teaching 


allow us to change 


physiology, by placing girls and boys jj) 
separate classes, the former to be in charg 
of women teachers and the latter in charg 
This plan is now used iy 
High Schools. My next 


non-eduea 


of men teachers. 
all the Kansas City 
eliminate all 


proposal was to 


tional or destructive athletics, such as foot 


ball, and to confine all Gym work to puri 


constructive, educational physical cultur 
adapted chiefly to the needs of anemic or 
physically sub-normal students. This ex 
periment proved to be highly beneficial as 
long as it was used down to 1913, when | 
resigned as principal of the Manual Trai 


ing High School. 
Another interesting experiment which was 
tested literary and 


contests to allow only girls t 


successfully Was in all 
elocutionary 
compete with girls and boys with boys. 

In 1906, I M. S. U. Board 
of Curators and Faculty to establish the 
Inter-High 
for two 


persuaded the 


Missouri School Contest in «de 
hate and 
the boys competing 
and the with 


One object of this contest was to encourag 


S150 scholarships 
debate 
writing 


essay 


with boys in 


girls girls in essay 


the Missouri High School graduates to at 
tend our own state university; and another 
object was to popularize and enhance. th 


production by our young people of origina 
composition and practice in public speaking 

This 
years 


innovation was continued for t 


and was eminently successful 


achieving both of the above mentioned pur 


poses. 


One of the enviable results that at 


tended my administration of that school was 


most 


of this type of school in securing positions 


for its graduate boys in technical business 


offices and plants, such as architectura 


engineering offices, as well as in factories 


foundries, machine shops and electri 


girls in bookkeeping 


establishments 


shops. Likewise fon 


millinery and dress-makineg 


However, my educational 


urge all graduates who could afford to dos 


POLey wis 


to pursue a more advanced and complet 





im 


Part h 
rd te 
than 


Was 


and 
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eourse in a higher educational institution, 
pefore entering the business world. 

The Manual Training High School is still 
Kansas City High School that 
clings to the original educational ideas of 
my friend, Prof. Morrison and myself in re 
of manual training for 

offering a four 
work, 


the only 


two years 
and in 


intensive 


quiring 
graduation ; years 


course of technical along 


with a well-balanced academic course. 

One event of my administration as prin 
cipal of this school that I reflect upon with 
great satisfaction, is the unique and com 
prehensive and interesting display that was 
made under my direction of exhibits of every 
department of the school for the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition at St. Louis, in 1904. 

If there are three educational ideals that 
| have striven to attain besides 


student efficiently to make his own liv 


equipping 
ng on leaving school, they are: Ist,—to mas 
ter and to use the fundamental ethical 
winciples of right thinking and acting; 2d, 
to cultivate a high appreciation of the 
aesthetic and spiritual phases of life; 
to be 100 per cent American in the under 


and 3d, 


standing and practical demonstration of the 
ssential and basic principles of the Ameri 
an democracy. 

In 1913, 
eavy responsibilities in caring for a double 
1900 pupils 


wishing to be relieved of the 


high school of 
and 77 teachers, I was invited to accept the 
eadship of the English Department of the 
ew Northeast High School, where I am still 
teaching 


session 


nearly 


engaged in the congenial work of 


English Literature. 
ADDENDA 


During Superintendent J. M. Greenwood’s 


idministration, I served under him down 


to the close of his career, as member of his 
Institute 
secretary 
stitute 


Program Committee, and often as 


of the Kansas City Teachers’ In 


In IS77 Mr. Greenwood organized a Phil 


oophy Club, which met Friday evenings 
lite informally, in his office, to read and 
iiscuss the works of such authors as Kant 


ind Herbert Spencer. It was like the famous 
Dr. Johnson Literary Club, and did a world 
this club until 
tbecame so large, popular and formal that 
t required the staff of officers, 
and sported a When it be 


good. I was reader for 
customary 


“year book 


came the resort of eccentric and too radical 
invaders, it was wisely discontinued. 

long career it devolved 
deliver 
number of the 


During my upon 
me to write and to the memorial 
tributes to quite a “Old 
Guard” of Kansas City’s teachers and school 
officials, including,—Hon. J. V. C. 
Major Joseph Norman, Assist. Superinten 
dents G. B. Longan, and F. D. Tharpe, and 
our revered leader himself, Sup’t. J. M. 
Greenwood. In this same capacity it became 
my sad duty to pay a similar public trib 


Karnes, 


ute to that beloved and honored Jackson 
County Superintendent, Prof. David Cald 
well, and also to the memory of my friend 


and co-worker, Principal G. B. Morrison. 
Kirk's 
administration as 
tendent of Public Schools, I 
of a large joint committee which he ap 
pointed to block out a uniform and 
prehensive course in English for use in the 
grades and correlated with the supplemen 
tary 


progressive and ag 
State Superin 


Was a 


Under Jno. R. 
gressive 


member 


reading and school libraries. 
During my long term of service in Kansas 
City I 
lar away 


received sereral attractive calls as 
as Utah, California, and Texas, to 

teacher or 
preferred to 
home town and help to build up a strong 
efficient system of public schools, until now 
I am but three years from the half-century 


milestone of that career. 


serve as superintendent — of 


schools; but I remain in my 


Two of my daughters are graduates of M. 
S. U., a third daughter was for years assist 
ant librarian in the M. S. U. Library. My 
son-in-law, Mr. O. R. Johnson, is a teacher 
in the Agricultural College at M. S. U. 

It was my privilege to be an_ intimate 
acquaintance with the following presidents 
of my “Alma Mater”: Dr. Danie! Reed, Dr. 
S. S. Laws, Dr. R. H. Jesse, Dr. A. Ross Hill, 
and Dr. J. 

One of the 
that I performed when the 

fire of 1893 destroyed the “Old Orig 
inal,’ or Mother Which I did 
most of my University work. By correspond 


C. Jones. 


most timely and sentimental 


acts ever Was 
vreat 
building, in 
and interviews, I 
plead with the 


beloved old columns, if they 


ence persistent, personal 


Curators to spare the six 
were found to 
be safe and sound. 

When expert 
tors that these sacred “pillars of 


were intact and all statu quo, the suggestion 


architects assured the Cura 
learning” 
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was adopted; so that now and forever the “Alma Mater,’—The Missouri State Univer 
old campus is graced with a striking Hel- sity! and long may I be spared to worship 
enic feature of classic beauty and dignity, ‘neath her Columns! 


such as no other college or university in Gratefully and fraternally, 
America can boast. Long live our cherished E. D. Phillips 


Doctor Neale Glad to Come Back : 


HEN Dr. M. G. Neale was called tothe name them all would be to compile a list 
WV ‘canship of the School of Education that would closely resemble a catalogue of 
of the University of Missouri, Mis- stars in the educational galaxy of the Na 
sourians were glad to see the beginning of tion. Dr. Neale’s name would have been one 
a2 movement which may properly be called — of the list. 
“The Turn of The Tide.’ For vears many One of the contributing causes to this 
of our most promising young men in the drift, has been the fact that so many of the 
ambitious ones have taken their advanced 
work in educational institutions outside of 
Missouri. Dr. Neale brings to the school the 
character, the preparation, the leadership 
and the vision that will make this practice 
no longer necessary. But let him = speak to 
you. He says: 
“Tam glad to come back to Missouri { 
many reasons. First of all | like the Stat 
of Missouri itself, the Ozarks where I was 


born and spent my early vears, the prairies wor 
of northern Missouri where I later lived, the 
Mississippi Valley section of southern Mis l. 
souri where I worked for three vears and 2. 
the western prairie section, every county « Oo} 
which I have visited. I am glad to com L. 


hack because I believe in the future of the 
State. | believe in her people, and IT want 
to work for them to help build up in Mis 
souri a School of Education that will kee 
full pace with the future development of 
this great commonwealth. 

“Tam glad to come back because I lik 
the school men and women who work het 
I like their friendliness, their co-operativ 
spirit and their devotion to public service 





“T like the spirit of cc-operation that now 2 





exists here among the different educational 3 
institutions and the splendid interest in ed 
DR. M. G. NEALE, who comes to our School cational progress shown by the work of th > 
of Education trom the University of Minn. He : 
was born and raised in Missouri, has a B. S. de- . 
gree from her School of Education, and a wide ex- “With all these favorable conditions w 
perience in educational work in his native state. gop which a ee yore hy 
His Masters and Doctors degrees were received I J hi th “ hool of Ed ication of t 
from Teachers College, Columbia, New York. University of Missouri may work, it is my) 
hope that it may be possible for it to ad 


Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 





more completely and effectively from yea 
field of education have been drifting away 


from our State to fields that at least looked 
more alluring. There is scarcely a state but 1. Provide the best possible training fo I 


to vear the following things: 


has taken one or more of its educational high school teachers—a duty wiiel A 
leaders from the ranks of Missouri. To the University must share wit! a 
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iver the other educational institutions of science of education. 
r'ship the State. It must also provide educational ser 
Provide advanced training for school vice for the Schools of Missouri. It 
superintendents, supervisors, princi should perform this educational ser 
s pals and educational leaders for the vice first of all to help the schools, 
State. and secondly because in no other way 
3. In connection with this graduate can the instruction in its classes and 
training the School of Education the investigations pursued by gradu 
lis must do its share in the development ate students be filled with meaning 
ye of a real, accurate and thorough and interest.” 
Na al 
| OF ye 
this 
I the 
need 
le 
l the 
ship 
cur 
k t 
Miss White, State Director of Rural Supervision, 
: Summarizes First Month’s Work 
Stat 
was Some of the results obtained by the Rural Supervisors during the first month of their 
iries work in the five Teachers College Districts of the State. 
the Sullivan. Linn. Montgomery 
Mis |. No. of Meetings held 4 8 10 
and 2, No. of Teachers reached D4 28 101 
\ 3. School Directors and Patrons B84 i 265 
ome |. Demonstration lessons taught 6 6 10 
th » No. of pupils in rooms visited 200 128 11%) 
a Daviess Atchison Harrison Gentry 
re |. No. of Meetings held 0 3 0 0 
a 2. No. of Teachers reached 22 42 30 33 
:, School Directors and Patrons 2 i) 0 1G 
i. Demonstration lessons taught 0 3 S 0 
- 0 No. of pupils in rooms visited 428 oF bi HS 
itive Jefferson Washington Iron 
No. of Meetings held 0 6 3 
now 2. No. of Teachers reached 19 71 27 
ona 3. School Directors and Patrons 16 36 13 
ed i. Demonstration lessons taught ° 10 D 
the ® No. of pupils in rooms visited AOD 200 180 
Ozark Dallas Howell 
oe No. of Meetings held 0 10 D 
a 2. No. of Teachers reached 1S 69 GN 
‘ » School Directors and Patrons 21 tl R7 
Demonstration lessons taught 16 27 30 
o No. of pupils in rooms visited O44 340 200, 
Bates Pettis Hickory 
for l. No. of Meetings held ( b ” 
icl - No. of Teachers reached 95 93 (2 
vill * School Directors and Patrons 42 118 "7 












































nse voor meres mas | Missouri State Je 


Parties living 50 miles or more from 
t 


St. Louis may have their railroad, trol- 

ley or steamboat fares refunded on pur- 

chasing as much as $25.00 worth of 2 CO 

goods from any or all of the stores of 
the members of the Associated Retailers 
of St. Louis on a basis of one mile both / y 
ways for each dollar’s worth of goods Call for Refund Book at F Wt 
purchased. Thus, customers coming 
from any distance outside the 50-mile 
radius may, on purchasing a sufficent 


amount, have their fares refunded. Members of the Ass 


ALASKA FUR CO., 4 “GARLAND’S” (Thomas W. Garlani) 

















Furs and Furs repaired. Ladies’ Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Millinery, G 
819 Washington Ave. i Broadway, near Locust. 


(Opposite Hotel Statler) | GREENFIELD BROS. CLOTHING 6p, 


c0., 
mon 
Artwa 


A. S. ALOE OPTICAL and Men’s Clothing, Furnishing Goods ani #S% 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENT co., S. E. Corner Eighth and Olive Streets YO 
Optician’s, Photographic Goods, Surgical In- HANAN & SON, uses, 
struments and Hospital Supplies, Engineer- Men’s, Women’s Children’s and Misses g§ Nor 
ing and Drafting Instruments. 722 Olive Street. ; 
813 Olive Street. HELLRUNG & GRIMM, H. F. co, [’- 
BARRY CORSET & LINGERE CoO., t Furniture, Stoves, Carpets and Pianos dwa 
905 Locust Street. : or Credit. 
: settee ; 904-6-8 Washington Avenue. PAI 
BEDELL CO., THE - HESS & CULBERTSON JEWELRY cig! °' 
Ladies and Misses Ready-to-Wear Apparel and Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, ete 
Millinery. N. W. Cor. Seventh and St. Charles § 


Washington Ave. and Seventh. 


HUTCHESON SHOE CoO., 


BOLLAND, J., JEWELRY CO., Edwin Clapp and Hutcheson Special § 
Jewelry and Society Stationers. 712 Olive Street. 
Tenth and Locust Streets. HYATT’S 

BOYD-RICHARDSON APPAREL CO., Kodaks, Silverware, Radio, Cutlery 
Furnishing Goods, Clothing and Hats. Goods. 
Olive and Sixth Streets. 111 N. Broadway. 


BRANDT’S (Inc.) HYNES-WEAVER SHIRT CO., 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods (Two Stores 
701 Pine Street and 

N. E. Corner Eighth and Olive 


Family Shoe Store. 
618 Washington Ave. 





BROWNING, KING & CO., JULIA JACOBY, 
Clothing, Furnishings and Hats. Millinery. Sweaters. Furs. Bags 
Equitable Building, Sixth and Locust Streets. a ie ae 
BUETTNER FURN. CO., THE Locust at Eleventh Street 
Furniture, Carpets, House Furnishings and ALEX. F. KESSLER FUR & HAT (0. 
| Pianos . ° , 
. Furs, Men’s and Ladies ats 
Eighth and Washington Ave. pos Pemme Sty “ _ 
CENTURY MILLINERY CoO. ’ 
Millinery. ae, Outfitters for Women, Mis 
615 N. Broadway. Children , a - 
j F. W. DROSTEN JEWELRY CoO., 606-608 Washington Ave., thru to Sixt 
Diamonds, Watches and Silverware THE LAMMERT FURNITURE CO., 
Ninth and Olive Streets. Furniture Exclusively 
| ERKER BROS. OPTICAL CO., Tenth and Washington Avenu 
Opticians, Kodaks, Stereopticons and White MAY, STERN & co., 
China, Furniture, Carpets, Stov and 
608 Olive Street. S. E. Corner Twelfth and Oliv 
FAMOUS & BARR CO., MYLES MILLINERY, 
Department Store. Shoes and Millinery 
Sixth, Seventh, Olive and Locust Streets. 11 North Seventh Street 
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OD, JACCARD & KING JEWELRY 
C0., 


amonds, 
Artware. 
cust, Corner Ninth. 

YORK WAIST HOUSE, Inc., 


yses, Underwear and Petticoats. 
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irland), 
ery, G 
Silverware, Chinaware, 


Watches, 
VG C0, 
ds an 


streets 


Mis i North Ninth Street. 
NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., 
CO., tailers of Dry Goods. 
Pianos Boadway, Washington Ave. and St. Charles. 


PALACE, 
itt Glass, Jewelry, 
7 Olive Street. 


FROCK-LITTON FURNITURE CO., 


Leather Goods, etc 


ir 
wnufacturers and Dealers in Furniture of all 
kinds. 
ntire block, Fourth, St. Charles and Vine Sts 
], REID SHOE CO., 
s for Men, Women, Boys and Girls. 
an li North Eighth Street. 
Y JEWELRY CoO., 
amnds, Jewelry, Cut Glass 
W. Corner Seventh and Locust 
‘to 
| LOUIS GLASS & QUEENSWARE CoO., 
na, Glass and Novelties 
1-1125 Olive Street. 
PER STORES CoO., 
utment Store. 
Goods, Ready-to-Wear Garments, House 
Furnishings. 
iT C0, fashington Ave. and Sixth Street 
MITZ & SHRODER CO., 
ns and Boys’ Clothing, Furnishing Goods 
1 Hats 
Mis“Fighth and Washington Avenue. 
six) (SCHULTZ GARMENT CO., 
ats, Suits, Dresses, Skirts and Furs 
0., ii Washington Avenue. 


UGGS-VANDERVOORT-BARNEY DRY 


GOODS CO., 
porters and Retailers—100 Departments 
ve and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 
NSENBRENNER’S, 

sand Women’s Ready-to 


ind St. Charles. 


Wear Gat 





Annual Convention 
Dec. 5-6-7-8 
1923 
Visit St. Louis 
Institutions 











SHOE MART, 
Shoes—Men's, Women's and Children’s. 
711 Washington Avenue. 
SKINNER & KENNEDY STATIONERY CoO., 
Lithographers and Stationers, Producers of Ad- 
vertising and Commercial Printing. 
416-418 North Fourth Street. 
SONNENFELD’S, 
Millinery and Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear Garments. 
610-612 Washington Avenue. 
M. J. STEINBERG HAT & FUR CO., 
Hats, Furs, Ladies Suits and Waists. 
Tenth and Olive Streets. 
STIX, BAER & FULLER DRY GOODS CO. 
(Grand Leader), 


Department Store. 


SWOPE SHOE Co., 
Boots, Shoes and Hosiery. 
Tenth and Olive. 


TRORLICHT-DUNKER, 
Furniture, Rugs, Draperies. 
Interior Decorations. 
Locust at Twelfth. 


WALK OVER SHOE STORES, 
612 Olive Street. 
Men’s and Women’s Shoes. 
515 North Sixth Street. 
Exclusively Women's Shoes. 


WEIL, HENRY A., Inc., 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Apparel and Millinery. 
916-918 Olive Street. 


WERNER & WERNER, 
Men’s and Boys’ Apparel, Clothing, 
Goods and Hats 
On Locust at Sixth. 


Cc. E. WILLIAMS SHOE Co., 
Retailer of Shoes 
W. Corner Sixth 
J. S. WOLFF CLOTHING CO., 


Clothing, Furnishing and Hats. 
Washington Avenue at Broadway. 


WOLFF-WILSON DRUG CO., 
Prescriptions, Drugs Medicines. 
Seventh and Washington Avenue. 


Furnishing 


Ss and Franklin. 


Goods 


and 
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4. Demonstration lessons taught 8 12 17 
5. No. of pupils in rooms visited 40 113 128 
In one county five all day meetings and five night meetings were held. In some 
counties the work was planned for teachers’ meetings and no _ particular effort was 


made to have large crowds. 

Various types of work have been taken up and this depends upon the needs of the 
schools and the communities. The Teachers Colleges, the City Superintendents, — the 
Teacher-Training Teachers and students have been a great help and inspiration to the 
Rural Supervisors and the County Superintendents. 

In all the counties where the county superintendent had organized his or her county 
and where the program had been planned in advance, the teachers, patrons and pupils 
plan. In county every rural 
another teachers 


express themselves as being highly pleased with the one 


teacher except one attended an all day meeting and in county all 
except two were able to attend. 

We feel that the Conferences with the teachers and the school people are conducive 
to good work and will result in a broader spirit of cooperation throughout the entire 


state. 


State Superintendent Lee Explains New Plans of Supervision 
For Teacher-Training Schools 


istrative standpoint; in other words, we have 
this work 


Relative to the new plea of supervision 


concerning the 





worked out between the State Teachers Col 
lege and the State Department of Educa 
tion for the Teacher Training High Schools 
of the State: 

I feel that the chief function of the State 
Teachers Colleges and the University of Mis 
souri is to train teachers for the schools of 
the state. The chief function of the State De 
standardize 
High 


education is to 
Elementary 


partment of 
and supervise the 
Schools of the state. 
about 130 
Schools in the state of 


and 


Training 
Missouri. Ut is 


There are Teacher 
High 
absolutely impossible for the State 
ment to visit 
them with one high school inspector. It did 
not take us 
clusion after we 


Depart 


these schools and supervise 


very long to come to this con 
came into the office. Being, 
function of the 
Teachers Colleges is to train teachers, I fell 
that part of the work of supervision of the 
Teacher Training High Schools of the state 


as stated above, the chief 


of Missouri belong to the Teachers Colleges 
The State Department can only 
from the admin 


supervise 


the Teacher Training work 


only supervised 
number in the classes, the requirements for 
teachers, the requirements for graduation 
and the 


There is another large field which no one 


issuance of certificates, ete. 


has ever touched and that is the professional 
supervision, of these schools. If each one of 
the Teachers Colleges would put a worker in 
the field, visiting the Teacher Training Hig! 
whv each one of 


Schools, I see no reason 


these teacher training high schools cannot 
be made an adjunct to the State Teachers 
Colleges; in other words, the representative 
from the State Teachers College will come it 
touch with the four or five hundred persons 
preparing to teach in the course of the vea 
This person’s mission from the Teachers Col 
lege would be one of usefulness and service 
They be in 


spectors. They 


would in no sense of the word 


would supervise the teacher 


training high schools from the professional! 
standpoint, only, methods of teaching, et 
While the State Department would supervis 
these schools from the administrative stand 


point. 


Picture Study for November 


PILGRIMS GOING Té 


The Artist— 


Georgs Boughton, the artist whose skil 
gave us the Picture, “Pilgrims going to 
Church,” was born in England in 1834 He 
came to America with his parents when only 


three years old. He liked to draw and fixed up 
a studio for himself when only sixteen years old 


Some three years later he made a_ sketching 


» CHURCH (Boughton) 


tour of Great Britain and made his first 

in New York in 1858 After 1860 he went back 
to Europe finally remaining in London Bot! 
Great Britain and the United States claim Boug! 
ton as her own artist, but he preferred to b 


called English. 
His pictures sold for large 
are to be found in both this country 


sums of money 
and in Eng- 





grin 
also 
sett 
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best 
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and. He did not confine his pictures to Pil- 
crim life though these are best known to us, but 
also painted scenes from the life of the Dutch 
settlers in New York and from the French peas- 
ants. “Pilgrims going to Church” is perhaps the 
best known of Boughton’s pictures in America 
though “Pilgrim Exiles,” “The Departure of the 
Mayflower,” “The Return of the Mayflower,” 
“John Alden and Priscilla,” and “Priscilla” are all 
popular 


The Picture— 
This picture is just what the name indicates, 
group of Pilgrims on their way to church. 
The dress is the simple garb of the people as 
istory records it. The fear of attack from the 
Indians is evident for there are guards in front, 
n the center, and in the rear. The queer fire- 
uwms do not look as if they would be very ef- 
ective as compared to our more modern weap 
ns 
Directly behind the front guards are the minis 
and his wife. The artist has given them 
the most prominent place in the picture by sepa- 
iting them slightly from the rest They hold 


the place of honor in the group as they hold it 
in the community, for the pastor was leader in 
more than a spiritual way. The minister wears 
somewhat different clothing from the other men 
and a close fitting cap is on his head. He, as 
well as several others, carry their Bibles The 
profiles of this couple show their 
thoughtful and dignified bearing. The artist has 
turned the faces of those following these two 
important figures toward us. This arrangement 
gives a feeling of a curve or turn in the snowy 
path. The sweet faces of a girl and a boy add 
decided interest and charm to this little flock 
of worshippers. 

Mr. Boughton has included broad sketches of 
landscape in his pictures which give a calm and 
restful feeling Snow on the tree trunks shows 
that it has recently fallen We know the New 
England climate is severe and we cannot help 
but wonder if these people are clad warmly 
enough to keep out the winter's chill. 

The many vertical and horizontal lines of the 
picture impress us with calmness and serenity 
Not even the possibility of lurking Indians dis 
turbs the peace of the scene 


serious, 


The Constitutional Convention Completes a Good Work 


HE Constitutional Convention met May 
on 1922 and after numerous” re 
cesses, some of which extended ove 
several weeks, adjourned sine die on October 
ith, 1923. It was composed of 83 delegates, 


il democrats and 42 


republicans. No caucus 
ven pretending to exercise control over the 
delegates belonging to either political party 
was ever held; there was not a single roll 
all that shows all the delegates of either 
against those 


political party voting solidly 


f the other party; and the only question 
vhich tended to divide the delegates along 
litical lines, that of redistricting, had to be 
settled as other questions were settled by 
ompromising extreme views. Therefore, the 
Convention was in reality bipartisan and in 
practice non-partisan for no party commit 
t party 


or even ever attempted to control the action 


ee or leaders as such could control 
f the Convention. 

The Convention was unique in two re 
spects; it was the only bipartisan Constitu 
tional Convention ever held and the only 
one in Which women sat as delegates. It was 
composed, for the most part, of able, sincere 
nen and women well equipped for the task 
before them. They 
diligently and the 
Which is submitted for your approval is the 
result of deliberate intelli 
gent discussion and at times heated dehate. 
\s no political party could control the Con 
vention its work, like the Constitution of the 
United States, of necessity 


labored earnestly and 


revised Constitution 


consideration, 


represents the 


compromise of conflicting views in many of 
While the work of the Con 
vention is a real revision of the Constitution 
of the State it has been carefully 


into 21 separate proposals for submission to 


its provisions. 
divided 


the people. The sections have been so a 


ranged and where necessary the prop. sals 


provided with schedule sections so that 
should any one or more of the proposals be 
defeated at the 


adopted, togethe 


polls those amendments 
with the parts of the old 
Constitution which would take the place ol 
the defeated 


make a complete and harmonious Constitu 


proposal ol proposals, would 
tion. This plan will give the people much 


greater latitude for intelligent study and 


choice. Should any voter find something in 
the work to which he is opposed he ean 
vote against the proposal containing that 
thing without voting against the many othe 
things which he will approve. 

Of the many good things in the proposed 
revision space will permit us to comment 
upon only a few. 

Section 8 of the Bill of Rights of the pres 
ent Constitution prohibits 
holding real estate for any 
church 


churches from 
purpose except 
buildings, 


teries. In this age 


parsonages and 


when 


ceme 
churches have 


many schools, hospitals, orphanages and 
charitable institutions, this limitation is a 
great handicap to the work of the churches. 
Especially is this true of 


whose organization 


those churches 


does not provide for 


Bishops in whose name the title of such 
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property may be vested. This section has 
been amended to permit churches to hold 
real estate for such non-gainful purposes. 


This change will certainly meet with the ap- 
proval of all those who believe in the edu- 
cational and charitable work of the 
churches. 

Section 12 of the Bill of Rights relates to in- 
dictments and is the constitutional provision 
which the great 
many cases because of technical errors in in 


has caused dismissal of a 


dictments. This section has been amended 


so that a simple plain statement of the al 
leged offense is sufficient. This change will 


prevent the dismissal of cases because of 
technical errors in indictments and thus 
save the State thousands of dollars in use 


less eXpenditure. It will undoubtedly be ap 


proved by all who believe in a law enforce 


ment and a fair trial upon the merits of 
a case. 
The amout of money that the General 


Assembly may spend for employes and 
clerks has been limited to S700 per day. Un 
der the Constitution the amount 
that may purposes is 
unlimited 
the circumstances knows this privilege has 
heen The the 
general assembly has been increased from $5 
to $10 per day. After hotel ex 
penses this is only a 
those who represent us at the state capitol. 
It is estimated that the added expense to the 
State caused by this of the pay of 
the members will be more than met by the 
expenditures in 


present 
be spent for such 


and as every one familiar with 


abused. pay of members of 
deducting 


fair compensation to 


increase 
saving made over present 
the item of clerk hire. This will appeal to 
all who want efficient and 
capable general assembly. 

Article V> which 
tion of the executive department is amend 


us to have an 
prescribes the organiza 


ed to provide for an executive budget and 
for the organization of all the executive 
work of the state in not than 
departments. All boards, bureaus and com 
departments of 
1926. 


more twelve 
under these 
state are abolished after 

This will prevent duplication of much work 


missions not 


January 1, 


and together iwth the budget system will 
save the state a great deal of money every 
year. 


Probably the greatest need of Missouri 
government today is a more flexible and 
unified court system. Our courts are now 


independent of one another; there is no ad 
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system; the 
inadequat: 
changed by the 


ministrative head to the rules 
of procedure are frequently 
being statutory cannot be 


Courts themselves; the growth of cities and 


and 


shift in population has caused some Courts 
to be their docket con 
gested while others have little to do. Mux 
expense and consequent 


over-worked and 


delay, unnecessary 


failure of justice has resulted from thes 
conditions. No individual. official or party 
is to blame for this situation. The fault is 
in lack of co-ordination in the various parts 


of our Court system. The revised article o) 
flexible 
powers 


judiciary Court sys 
tem and 
the power to make rules of procedure in a 


provides for a 


vests administrative 


and 


judicial council in which the Circuit Courts. 


Courts of Appeal and the Supreme Court 


are all represented. This council can as 
sign judges, temporarily, to the Courts 
Which are behind in their work and _ thus 
relieve congested dockets. This new Court 


system will delay i 


Court proceedings and save the people mue! 


operate to prevent 


expenditure of time and money insecuring 
their rights in the Courts. 

Ele 
tions will permit the opening of ballot boxes 


fraud in ele 


The revised articles on Suffrage and 


in Court in involving 


tions. This provision is 


Cases 
very important as 


our republican form of government depends 


upon fair elections and an honest count of 
ballots. 
The subject of taxation is presented ir 


three proposals: one provides for a gener 
revision of the Article with the exception of 


section four. This provides for the redu 
tion of the amount of State taxes that may 
be levied by the legislature from 15 cents 
to 10 cents on the hundred dollars valua 
tion. If bonds are voted by the people they 


number and. be 
this 


indebtedness ¢ 


are to be issued in serial 


paid in regular installments will pre 
vent 
putting off its payment until after the in 


Was spent 


cities from incurring nd 


provements for which the money 


have been worn out. In the matter of the 
rate of levy which the people may vote fot 
school purposes all discrimination betwee! 
people living in the country and those lis 


ing in the cities have been removed. Th 
people of any district may, by a majority 
of those voting, vote one hundred cents on 


the hundred dollars) valuation for school 
purposes and in case of necessity may vot 


one hundred and twenty cents or even on 
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hundred and fifty cents on the hunderd dol 
lars Valuation; but in 

creased levy must 
iwothirds and three fourths respectively oi 


such cases the in 


receive the approval ot 


these voting. 


The second proposal relating to taxation 
classify 


Thus 


assembly to 
taxation. 


ermits the general 


property for purposes of 
non productive property 
goods, farm implements, ete., 
i class by themselves and a low 
them. Notes 

lass by themselves and a 
ient to the 
assembly 
required. 


such as houschold 


may be made 
valuation 
be made a 
“ sulli 


jace? upon may 


filing 


cover amount of taxation the 


general desires such 
should pay Notes not 
wt be legally collected 
this provision will enable the General As 
relief to 


proj ty 
filed 


such a 


could 


under law. 


vmbiy to give real farmers and 


thers who necessarily have much non-pro 


luctive property and at the same tit 
practical 
from the 
ntangible property such as notes and bonds 


pro 


method of colieeting 


vile for a 
some real money vast amount of 
that at present escape all taxation. 

The third proposal provides for the repeal 
of the present ex-officio board of equaliza 
tion. The effect of the 
the article on taxation as represented by the 
three proposals is to make the whole sys 


entire revision of 


tem of taxation more flexible and place in 
the hands of the people through their rep 
resentatives the power to readjust and cor 
rect the system when shifting economic con 
litions produce injustice in existing meth 
ods. 

The important change in the article on 
education is the creation of an elective board 


f education to take the place of the pres 


nt ex-officio board. This board is” given 
power to select a commissioner of educa 


tion who will take the place of the present 
superintendent of public schools. The mem 
ers of this board of education are not paid 
asalary but are to be allowed a per diem 
and expenses for the days actually in ses 


sion. This board is comparable to our pres 
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ent board of regents, the official authority 
in control of our state teachers’ colleges, or 
the board of curators in control of the State 
University. The boards meet and select the 
President and faculty of the institution un 
der their control and hold them responsible 
for doing the work of the inhtitution. They 
meet occasionally probably four or five times 
a year for a day or so at a time, determine 
policies and transact the necessary business 
of the institution. The administration of the 
institution is not dependent upon the term 
of office of any member of the board but con 
tinues as long as in the judgment of the 
board it is satisfactory. This will 
provide the same type of administration for 


change 


the state department of education that now 
obtains in institutions and 
in our town city The 
Commissioner of Education who will do the 
actual work of the department and exercise 
the supervision over the schools of the state 


our educational 


and school systems. 


exercised by the state superintendent 


political official, will not be 


now 
will not be a 
compelled to run for office every 
tenure will not be determined by 
politics but b yhis proficiency in the work 
When we that the 
now spending 540, 


four years 
and his 
doing. consider 
Missouri 


he is 
people of 
000,000 a 
can see the importance of this change which 
will take the state superintendent's 
out of politics. 
There are many 

the general work of 
bids further detailed discussion. 


are 
year on their public schools we 
otfice 


other changes made in 


revision but space for 
that the gen 
purpose of the work 
administration 


In conclusion we would say 
eral plan 
is to introduce 
and organization of the various departments 


and entire 


changes in 


and agencies of government that will pre 
vent duplication, provide for more efficient 
and continuous service and save money In 
the actual operating expenses of the govern 
ment, and after all that is the only way to 
reduce taxation without doing more harm 


C. H. MeClure. 


than good. 





It is not enough to have 





a 


understanding and good education among a 
require is good understanding and good education en masse. 
Stand the problems with which we must deal as a democratic people. 
develop democracy but little faster than we can advance and develop the average level of 
intelligence and knowledge within the democracy. 
ern educators; that is the problem that confronts democracy itself—Samuel Gompers. 


few; what we 
We must in the mass under- 
We can advance and 


That is the problem that confronts mod- 
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The Hot Lunch at Mt. Sinai School, Cooper County, Missouri 


By ELIZABETH BOONE, Teacher. 


At the August Plan Meeting of the Cooper County Teachers, Elizabeth Boone with her 
pupils gave such a practical demonstration of “hot lunches” in the rural schools that we 
were impelled to ask for this article. It is hoped that the experience of this live rural 
teacher and Mt. Sinia School may assist others in doing that which contributes to the 
health, comfort and happiness of the children. Ed. 


: eo Hot Lunch Club at Mt. Sinai School and cooked for one week. When the boy ca; 














had its origin September, 1921, in a choose a girl for assistant, he seldom dis 
meeting of the mothers, called by the likes cooking and other club features make 
teacher. All mothers present were willing him willing to do his part. All under te 
Fi’ ‘a ’ F ~t | 
A '" 
| 
} 
| 
~| 
| 
} 
| 
kt 
H 
Be J 
ye 
! 
Some of the Leaders of the Hot Lunch Club. 

to give the hot lunch a trial, although they were “Juniors,” who carried wat 
were not enthusiastic over it. One mother dishes, swept and did any other chores 
offered her three-burner oil stove with some The week began on Tuesday as Monda\ 
cooking utensils and delivered them with is a difficult day to begin. The menu was 


a present of five gallons of coal oil. placed upon the blackboard in a space rm 


This was a fine beginning and with some served for the purpose. Each child copir 


prize money from the State Fair, cocoa, su this and was requested to give the copy t 
gar, lima and navy beans were bought. Con its mother, who furnished supplementat 
tributions of milk, butter and potatoes were food to make a balanced meal. 
made. (As I am attempting to show our Both “Seniors” and Juniors” helped fu 
working plans, I am giving details. nish milk, butter or any other articles 
The work was managed in the following which could not be bought easily and could 
manner. The school of sixteen was divided be brought from home. Beans, rice, sugal 
into “Seniors” and “Juniors.” All over ten cocoa and canned goods were bought in 
were “Seniors” and both boys and girls acted large quantities and stored in the kitchen 
as cooks. Each “Senior” choose an assistant The first cooking experiences were col 
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ouri ) 
1 Fined to cocoa, beans, stewed potatoes and the school. Each birthday was the occasion 
vegetable soup. In October, a pie supper’ for a cake served at the last recess. These 
rought about $30.00 and to our Menu were were baked by Club members. I mention 


her vided escalloped salmon, peas, muffins, these to show how incentives were furnished 
we oodles, rice pudding with raisins, ete. to enlarge their cooking experiences. 

ral , . 

the ans rice and vegetable soup were placed At two public meetings each year, there 


n the stove before school, seasoning and were talks and demonstrations, when arti 
stirring being all that were required during cles were cooked before the audience and 


Cal vhool hours. Sometimes these were started the demonstrators discussed the method of 
dis. Pthe day before, especially if the meat was cooking and the food value of the dish. 
make Pdelivered late in the day. From twenty Before closing, I think I should give an 
‘ten Fito twenty-five cents worth of meat made approximate cost. For two years we never 
yegetable soup for sixteen pupils, furnishing missed a hot dish and each year the actual 


thm with almost a complete meal. Escal cost of purchased food was about $16.00 for 
ped salmon, potatoes, and the chocolates for the sixteen pupils. However, the parents 
ocoa Were prepared at recess. glady co-operated in furnishing milk, butter 
As the club gained experience, the cooks and potatoes or other vegetables for soup. 





were eager to try new dishes. Roast beet The pupils of this school were enthusiastic, 
with dressing and creamed eggs were tried. healthy, and happy. They delighted in the 
On Thanksgiving, the teacher contributed work that afforded them both pleasure and 
iturkey she had raised; the other members benefit and were sorry when school closed. 


wrought pickles, pumpkin, butter and cream. This being so, the patrons of the district 
These were converted ‘into a Thanksgiving now believe the hot lunch at school is both 
dinner cooked by the Club and served to practical and profitable. 





 —— ‘ 
Department of 

ia. Child Hygiene and School 

3 and Home Sanitation 


Conducted by the 


MISSOURI TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
W. McN. Miller, M. D., Editor 


= —_— 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN MISSOURI child become an efficient symmetric man, 
we must educate him mentally AND train 


“NTAL development and yhvsical . , 
M: den ‘ 08 : tore him physically. 
growth In the child are so IndivisaDbis 1. . 
rhe Missouri physical education act pro 

















conjoined and are so mutually depend , : ‘ ; 
res my . : ” : vides for such service to the children of the 


ent one upon the other that mental education tate by the public schools and we are pleas 


nd physical training must be regarded as ad 


was to know that the State Department of 

r ut aspects of the selfsame process applied Education and the teacher training institu 

it ) attain the single objective—the efficient tions and high schools of the state, under 

ay all-around man. In saying this, more is signi the provisions of this act, are taking the ef 

al fed than “a healthy mind in a sound body fective initial steps toward the attainment 
\presses; mental education and physical o¢ itg aims. 

" raming, implying health training and 

les ealth supervision, are connately one, i. ¢., HEALTH WEEK AND CHRISTMAS 

ald rn together one, not associated or wedded, SEAL SALE 

ce lor life. ITH the approaching Christmas 

¥ This means fundamentally that there is no W comes again the opportunity for the 

f iental development without correlative school forces and pupils of the public 
Physical growth; that these go as right with and private schools of the state to partici 


eit. It means that, if we would have the pate in the annual campaign of health edu 
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cation and the sale of Tuberculosis Christ 
mas Seals. This will be the thirteenth season 
of this state-wide school activity which 
vielded so much to the present welfare and 
future outlook to the of the state. 
In the year 1911 the death from 
tuberculosis was nearly twice what it is to 
day. 
clining increasingly each year as children, 
informed as to the 
and trained to withstand its 


has 


children 
chance of 


The death rate from this disease is de 


nature of tuberculosis 


infection, grow 


into manhood and womanhood. 
As in the past, the Missouri Tuberculosis 
Association will send out programs for 


health week in December, the week begin 
ning with the ninth. It will send to all public 
schools the usual health literature and sup 
plies for the school health week program and 
literature for distribution to the 
school children. It will send Christmas Seals 
and fund which 
sold, the funds from 


in the past, to promote the health and wel 


homes of 


certificates are to be 


which 


seal 


will be used as 


fare of the people of the state. 
Reports of the increasing prosperity of the 


farming communities portend a “greater 


than ever” sale of seals this vear. 


THE NEW HEALTH EDUCATION 
66 HE first idea that is often found at 
7 om in the health movement is that 
health is primarily a physical matter. 
This idea is predominant in the emphasis on 


brushing one’s teeth, in masticating one’s 
food, and in exercising one’s muscles. Con 
trariwise, health is not only physical, but 


also mental and social. One's teeth are more 
dependent on what one’s mother eats during 


pregnancy than on teeth-cleaning — habits; 


one’s digestion is related as much or more 


to mental attitudes than it is to mastication; 


and exercises that neglect the satisfactions 
and annoyances in the nervous system is 
making false claims for wholesomeness. The 
teacher of health education must recite as 
one of the first principles: Mind and body 
are one. Health and happiness are not built 
up; they come from activities that produce 
them as by-products. The important consid 
eration in this connection is to teach boys 
and girls to live correctly, to establish whole 
some habits, and to form socially useful at 
titudes. The school its st program of 
calisthenics, may delude itself about “build 


but boy and girls go to col 


ing up health, 
lege 


to be excused from the require 


seeking 
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ment of physical education. It is far 
important that the seek 
to develop a skill in, and a love for, som 
form of physical activity that they will carr 
with them throughout life.” In an article thay 
is full of sound common sense, Dr. J. F. Wij 


mor 


school constant 


Columbia Un 
Hv geia 


liams, of Teachers College, 


versity, in the September issue of 


makes the above remarks and brings hon 
forcefully the need for interest and _ satis 


faction in work and play if a real hygiene jg 
to be taught.”—Health Bulletin, North Car 
lina State Board of Health. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION LAWS ENACTED 
BY RECENT LEGISLATURES 

Connecticut—Strengthened laws providing 
for physical 
health in public schools. 

Iowa 
education 


condition and inspection 
Passed law providing 
and health training in publi 
Passed measures for playgrounds 


for plhiysica 


schools. 


Minnesota—Passed law for physical a 
health education in public schools and pr 
for 
state-teacher training 
Montana—Provided 
for treatment of child 
sis in state sanitarium. 
Nebraska—Revised 
health regarding 
of school children by 
Ohio 
in public schools. 
South 


of hygiene in the public schools. 


viding courses in these subjects in 
schools and colleges 


for 
victims of 


special building 


tubercule 


and strengethene 


law physical examinati 


teachers. 


Passed law for physical educatior 


Carolina—Passed law for teaching 


Tennessee—Provided 
tion in 
this subject in all teacher-training schools ir 
the 


for physical  eduea 
for 


public schools: also courses il 


state. 


Wisconsin—Made general revision ¢ 
health laws and passed bill for physica 
education in schools as well as courses for 
teacher-training schools. Also passed. pills 


blindness and t 
Adopted measures 


with = publi 


seeking to prevent infant 


reduce infant mortality 


strengthening laws dealing 
health nursing. 

Washington—Provided for te: 
giene and physical education in all teacl 
colleges. 


training schools and 





The greatness of a country does not depend 
upon the number of square miles it contains, 
but upon the number of square men. 
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General Sessions Program, Missouri State Teachers 
Association 


Louis, Missouri, December 5-8, 1923 


as I. 
The 


following is the tentative pr 


HE ( 
submitted by President Clyde M. I 


ram 


g Address: Miss Olive Jones, President N. E 
lill A 


Assembly of Delegates will convene at nin Il. Address Miss Theda Gildemeister, State 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, December fifth Teachers’ College, Winona, Minn 
and continue its deliberations until they are fin- III. Address Chancellor Herbert S. Hadley, 


shed. It is hoped that its work will be completed 
in time for the delegates to participate in all 
programs of the convention 


Washington University. 


IV. Installation of lDresident-elect. 
V. Adjournment. 


the general 
GENERAL SESSIONS. 

Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 1923. 
Thursday evening, December 6, 7:30 p. m. 
Vice-President J. J. Maddox, presiding 
Music (St. Louis Public Schools), 30 minutes 
Subject: “The Educational Situation in Mis 

souri.” 
I. The State—His 
M. Hyde (30 
II. State Department of E 
Chas. A. Lee (30 m 
III. State University—President 
Brooks (20 minutes) 
IV. Teachers 
Kirk (10 
V. Missouri 
dal, President Drury (10 minutes) 
VI. City Schools—Supt. J. W. Thi: 
Joseph, Mo. (10 minutes) 
VII. Rural School—Supt. T. R. Luckett, 
County (10 minutes) 
Parent-Teachers’ Associ 
Ullman, Springfield (10 


Exe lency, Gov Arthur 
minutes) 
lucation—Supt. 
Lutes) 

Stratton D 


Colleges—President John R 
minutes) 
Colleg Union—Dr. T. W. Na 


ilman, St. 
Pettis 


VIII. Mrs. 


minutes). 


Wm 


ition 





Friday morning, December 7, 9 O'clock. 

Vice-President Eugene Fair, 

Music (St. Louis Public Schools) 

Subject: “Educational Progress.” 

I. Address: Dr. C. H. Judd, Dean 
Education, Chicago. 

II. Address: Dr. W. C. Bagley, 


lege, Columbia University 


presiding 
30 minutes 


School of 


Teachers Col- 


Friday evening, December 7, 8 O'Clock. 

Concert: St. 
NOTE All members of the State Teachers’ 
Association will be admitted to this concert upon 
the presentation of their membership cards. Oth- 
ers may be admitted upon the purchase of a 
ticket. The price of the tickets will be $1.25 
There are no reserved seat 


Louis Symphony Orchestra 








Saturday morning, December 8 9 O'clock. 


Vice-President Russell Sharp, presiding PRESIDENT CLYDE M. HILL, who has the 
\ . %* , MJ > + H ; 

M sic (St. Louis Public Sch ) 30 minutes general direction of the State Program at St. 
Subject: “Educational Achievement Louis, December 5-8. 


Department Programs 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITIES, 
LEGES, AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Chairman, R. S. 
Teachers College, 
Secretary, I. N. 


COL- room Work, Fred Keller, 


Maryville. 


State Teachers College, 


Douglass, Southeast Missouri 
Cape Girardeau F 
Childs, Central Wesleyan Col- 


What More May we do for the Gifted Student? 
. M. Tisdel, University of Missouri. 


lege, Warrenton. 
he Relation of Extra-mural Work to Class- 


Further Reports on the Use of Tests in the 
Classification of Student. 
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Each number to be followed by general discus- Results, Dr. Charles H. Judd, Director, Schoo 
sion. Education, University of Chicago. 
_— Discussion. 
DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- Election of Officers. 
TION 


Chairman, O. G. Sanford, Superintendent of 


scneem, sventen, Io. DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





Chairman, Katherine Spencer, St. Joseph, y 

Vice Chairman, Mary Ford, Maryville, Mo, 

Secretary, Eleanor Byrne, Junior High Scho 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Eighth Grade Chorus, Wyman School, St. Loy 


Mo., Miss Elsa Brix, Director. 

Making English Function in the Grades, Mis 
May B. Lambader, Woodland Schoo Kansas 
City, Mo. 

History-Eighth Grade Class, Miss Bertha yy 
chan, Instructor Ben Blewett Junior High Scho 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Demonstration Lesson in Reading, Miss G 
Harrison, Columbia College, New York City. 

Story-telling in the Primary Grades, \M Char- 


lotte Weddle, Longfellow School, St Joseph, M 
Music Appreciatioin in the Grades, Mr. Char\ 
R. Gardner, Director of Music, State Teache 
College, Maryville, Mo 
Geography via the Project Method, Mrs. Eli; 
beth Bragg, Supervisor in Training S« rl, St 


Teachers’ College, Springfield, Mo 





PRESIDENT STRATTON D. BROOKS, of the 
University of Missouri, who will speak for the 
State University on the Thursday evening pro- 
gram. Dr. Brooks is rapidly winning the admira- 
tion and esteem of the citizens of Missouri. He 
was born in Cass county of this State. 





Vice-Chairman, J. H. Markley Ass’t. Supt. o 
Schools, Kansas City , 

Secretary, Chas sanks, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kirksville 

A Junior High School as an Integral of our 


School System, Supt. Thomas, Springfield, Mo 
Course of Study for the Junior High School. 
Dr. Fred Keller, Maryville, Mo 
Round table discussion 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DIVISION 





Chairmar ( IS ( S , 
s Boon 
\ -( lan, | ert J > t 
Sse IK 
Ss uy MI B. Vat = 
Fr ools Monteomery (Cit 
Present Tendencies in School Administration, 
Dr. M. G. Neale, Dean, School of E ' 
\ tv of Mis ul MISS OLIVE JONES, of New York, President 
A Re-organization Curriculum, Mr. John Boyd of The National Education Association. Miss 
State Department of Edi tior Jones will deliver a message from the N. E. A 


Supervision through Measurement of School at the Saturday morning session 
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THE SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND 
GOVERNMENT 

Foster, Maryville 

Miss Olmsted, Central 


urman, H. S 
Vice Chairman, 


St. Louis. 


High 








HIS EXCELLENCY, ARTHUR M. HYDE, 
GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI, who will speak for 
the State as a whole on “The Educational Situa- 
tions in Missouri,” at the Thursday Evening Pro- 
gram. 





Secretary J E Vrencl 
souri, Columbia. 


FIRST 


University of Mis 


SESSION 


What Should be in a High School Course of 
Study on History and Government and Allied 
Subjects, J. S. Gochenauer, Central High School, 
St. Lou 

The New Constitution, C. H. McClure, Teachers’ 
Colle ensbure 

Training for Citizenship, Superintendent Chas 
A. Lee State Department of Public Schools 

SECOND SESSION 


What Should be in the Course of Study for the 
Grades on History and Government and Allied 


Subjects, Georgia Tatum Teacher Colles 
N KS\ 

The Newspaper and Current History, ( os F 
Hurd of 1 Post Dispa St. Lou 

(Subject to be announced later), Herbert ¢ 
loove D tment of Commerce \\ 

) i* 

Hist 1] Social S ‘ m 

l le i \ a) 
1 ro Book 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 
‘ Theodore D. K Cleveland High 


s Lou 


AND 


COMMUNITY 419 


Miss Orrel M 
Joseph 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dr 
Columbia 


Vice Chairman, Andrews, Junior 
College, St 
Hermann Schlundt 
FIRST DAY 

Reports of Secretary-Treasurer, D Herman 
Schlundt 

A Survey of Science Teaching in Missouri High 
Schools, Miss Orrel M Andrews, Central Hig! 
School and Junior College, St Joseph 

Discussion. 

SECOND 
Officers. 


DAY 
Election of 


Address—Recent Progress in the Study and 
Treatment of Diabetes, Dr. Phillip A. Shafts 
School of Medicine, Washington University, St 
Louis. 

DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 

Chairman, Miss Jean Kimber, Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis 

Vice Chairman, Miss Deborah Weisel, Stat: 
Teachers College, Springfield 

Secretary-treasurer, Miss Mary C. McCormick 


State Teachers College, Springfield 
“IRST DAY 
Basie Princivles Underlying the Planning of 


High School Art Courses, Professor William G 
Whitford, School of Education, University ot 
Chicago. 

What Provision Shall High School Art Courses 
Make for Those Especially Talented in Art?, Ma- 











PROFESSOR RUDLOPH GANZ, Conductor ot 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, who, on Fri- 
day evening, will direct the greatest musical pro- 
gram ever given to Missouri Teachers. 
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rie Gilroy State Teachers College, 
Girardeau. 

What Provision Shall High School Art Courses 
Make for Those not Especially Talented in Art ?, 
Robert A. Kissack, Supervisor of Drawing and 


Manual St. Louis. 


Carroll, Cape 


Arts, 


DR. W. C. BAGLEY, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
hia, New York. Dr. Bagley will deliver his ad- 
dress at the general session Friday morning. 





Discussion of High School Art 


Mectin: 


General 


susiness 


Courses 


SECOND DAY 
A trip through the Art Museum has been ar 
ranged. Groups will be conducted by members of 


the Museum staff. who will dis 
the many objects of interest which 
the Museum. 


‘uss informally 


ire housed in 


DEPARTMENT 


Chairman, 


OF CLASSICS 


Eugene Tavenner, Washington Uni- 


versity, St. Louis. 
Vice Chairman, Martha Singleton, Northeast 
High School, Kansas City 


Secretary, Beulah Nennett, Central H 
St. Joseph. 

Preliminary Business 

How Much Latin Should a High School Teacher 
of Latin Know?, F. W. Shipley, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

How Much Greek Should a High School Teach- 
er of Latin Know?, R. H. B 
Day School, St. Louis 

How Much Ancient History Should a 
School Teacher of Latin Know?, J. F. 
State Teachers’ College, Kirksville. 

How Much Training in Methods Shoulld a High 


eh School, 


Thompson, Country 


High 


Kingsbury, 
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School Teacher of Latin Have’?, Norman Freud. 
enberger, State Teachers’ College, Springfield, ‘ 
How Much Time Has a High School Teacher 
of Latin for Self Improvement?, Hazel L Tomp. 
kins, Cleveland High School, St. Louis 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL 
Chairman, M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery 
Secretary, I. N. Childs, Warrenton 
Wednesday Evening, Dec. 5, 8 p. m., Ball-room 

Hotel Statler. 
Remarks by the Chairman 
A Report on the Progress 
Missour: School Survey. 
The School’s Responsibilities to the Public, p; 
R. G. Reynolds, Columbia University, New York 
Business Meeting 


City 


and Plans of the 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Chairman, Ernest G. Hoffsten, McKinley Hig} 


School, St. Louis. 

Vice Chairman, C. M. Wise, State Teachers ¢ 
lege, Kirksville. 

Secretary, Ruth Mary Weeks, Junior Colleg 
Kansas City, Mo 

Treasurer, Mattie M. Dykes, State Teachers 
College, Maryville 


The Control of Sunerintendency Reading in the 
High School Course, Dr. Arthur FE. Bostwick, L 
brarian of the St. Louis Public Library. Discus 
sion. 


The Relation Between Intelligence Tests and 
Minimum Essentials in English, Miss Ruth Mary 
Weeks, Junior College, Kansas City 

Discussion by Mr. Armand R. Miller, Principa 


McKinley High School, St. Louis. 








LUCK 
the rural 
schools on the Thursday evening program. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT F. R. 
ETT, ef Sedalia, who will represent 
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Frey. 
field, 
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Tomp. 


City 


Il-room 


of the 





CK- 
rural 








pR. ¢. H. JUDD, 
Dean of School of Ed- 
ueation, University of 
Chicago, will address 
tha general session 
Friday morning. 
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SUPT. a. W. 
THALMAN, of St. Jo- 
seph, Public Schools, 
who will represent 
the city schools on 
the Thursday evening 
program. 








MRS. WM. ULL- 
MAN, President P.-T. 
A, who will represent 
the Parent-Teacher 
Associations on the 
Thursday evening 
program, 
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What Should a High School Course of Study 
Contain?, (Topic suggested by Mr. Chas. A. Lee, 
State Superintendent). Mr. W. W. Parker, State 
Teachers’ College, Warrensburg. Discussion. 

A Play—The Rock, by Mary Hamlin, presented 
by students of the Kirksville State Teachers’ Col- 
lege under the direction of Mr. C. M. Wise. 

Business meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES 

Chairman, Ward Edwards, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg. 

Vice Chairman, Miss Grace VPalmer, State 
Teachers College, Springfield. 

Secretary, Adelbert McMillan, Librarian Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 

Rural Schools and the Missouri Library Com- 
mission, Mr. I. R. Bundy, Secretary Missouri Li- 
brary Commission, Jefferson City, Mo 

A Talk on Books by a Booklover, Dr. W. C. Bit- 
ting, Pastor Second Baptist Church, St. Louis. Mo 

The Selection and Use of Children’s Books as a 
Means of Culture and Inspiration, Mrs. Anna P 
Mason, Supervisor Children’s Department, St 
Louis Public Library, St. Louis, Mo 

\ Round Table Discussion of High School and 
Grammar School Library and Book Problems 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS AND RURAL SCHOOLS 

Chairman, Leslie G. Somerville, County Super- 
intendent, Maryville 

Vice Chairman, Miss Elizabeth Brainerd, Tren- 
ton 

Secretary, Miss Gertrude Norton, Maryville. 

Address—Administering the Work of a Con- 
solidated School District, Supt., Fred B. Miller of 
Normandy Consolidated School District, St. Louis 
County 

Address—What is Rural School Supervision ?, 
Dr. Fannie “Y. Dunn, Teachers College, Colum- 
bie University, New York 

Address—Some Results of Rural Supervision, 
Elizabeth L. White, State Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, Jefferson City. 

Address—Play at the Rural School, Dr. Henry 
S. Curtis, State Director of Physical Education 
for Missouri. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL TRAINING 

Chairman, T. E. Talmadge, Central High School 
Kansas City 

Vice Chairman, Earl J. Van Horne, Kansas 
City, Mo 

Secretary, Winifred Weatherman, Sedalia High 
Sx hool, Se dalia, Mo. 

Are our Schools Meeting the Demands of Mod- 
ern Business?, Leverett S. Lyon, Dean of School 
of Commerce and Finance, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Is too Much Time Being Given to the Subject 
of Bookkeeping in our High Schools? L. Gilbert 
Dake, Head Departments of Business, Soldan 
High School, St Louis 

How I Teach Typewriting, Ethel C. Sawyer, 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

The Architecture of the Commercial Curricu- 
lum, P. 0. Selby, Professor of Commerce, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

Some Conclusions Reached in the Survey of 
Senior Commercial Occupations Recently Made in 
St. Louis, J. O. Malott, Yeatman High School, St 
Louis. Mo. 

Commercial teachers should endeavor to be 
present at this meeting and take part in the 





STATE SUPERIN- 
PENDENT CHAS. A. 
LEE, who will speak 
for the State De»art- 
ment on the Thurs- 
day evening program. 





PROF. RUSSELL 
A. SHARP, of the 
Northeast H_ S., Kan- 
sas City, Vice-Presi 
dent, who will preside 
at the Saturday 
morning session. 








MISS THEDA GIL- 
DEMEISTER, = State 
T. C., Winona, Minn., 
who will address the 
General Session, Sat- 
urday morning. 
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round table discussion following the leaders on -————-— 
the program. 
A banquet will be served in the Central Lunch 
toom from 6:00 to 8:00 p. m., $1.25 per plate Gi 
Good music, good eats, good fellowhip, election 
of officers, and plans for the future. | 
. 
DEPARTMENT OF PARENT-TEACHER ” 
ASSOCIATION cri 
Chairman, Mrs. Herbert Fairchild, Kansas City 
Vice Chairman, Mr. Frank Hamsher, Webster Er 
Groves Lo 
Secretary Mrs. Arthur Burr, St Louis ol 
The Founding of the Congress, Mrs. Wm. U m: 
mann, Springfield. 
High School Circles, Mrs. E P Walsh, St cit 
Louis. 
Why Every Consolidated and Rural School 
Should Have a P-T. A., Mrs. P. H. Roberts, Web- -— 
ster Groves DI 
SUPT. M. B. Address—Why We should Have a P-T. A. in DR. R. G. REY 
VAUGHN, Chairman’ Every City School, Judge J. Hugo Grimm, St. NOLDS, of Teachers’ 
of the Educational Louis. College, New York, 
Council. Round Table Discussion—Problems of Co-oper- who will address the St 
ation, conducted by the president of the Missouri Educational Council, : 
branch of the N. C. M. and P-T. A Wednesday evening. Se 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY mi 
Chairman, Miss Mona Prater, State Teachers ; 
College, Springfield. cal 
Secretary, Sam T. Bratton, Columbia 
Address—Some Aspects of Georgraphy Teach- ‘ 
ing in the High School, Miss Edith G. Glalfelter, ’ 
Soldan High School, St. Louis. 
Address—Civie Training through Geography, ( 
Professor Robert G. Buzzard, head of the depart- Te. 
ment of geography, Illinois State Normal Univer- . 
sity, Normal, Ill. tia 
Business Session—Reports of committees on " 
curriculum construction in geography, and elec- Ce 
tion of officers. : 
The Geography section of the State Teachers Cla 
Association is preparing to do some construc- De 
tion work in Geography at the forthcoming St. er 
DR. T. W. NADAL, Louis meeting. Discussion at the Kansas City ph 
President Drury Col- meeting last year revealed the fact that the Ho 
lege who will repre- teac hers of Gx ography are aware of the unsatis- DR. EUGENE ber 
sent The Missouri factory conditions of geography in the schools . - . ' 
. oe Pn as a Pe ty es: ; 13g : FAIR, Vice-President, é 
College Union on the aS organized at present, and as a result of these . whet tie 
Thursday evening discussions two problems were set forth, who Ww ill preside _ at ~ 
} ~ ‘ ; : . the Friday morning 
program. (1) What are the objectives of the elementary, . , = Un 
junior, and senior high schools? and (2) How oe by 
can Geography contribute to these objectives? Sta 
To carry the work forward three committees H. S. Curtis, Director of Physical Education si 
of five members each were appointed, one for Missouri ‘ 
each of the schools as listed. Each committe Athletics in the Public Schools, Mr. C. L. Bre E 
then has two problems to consider for its parti er, Director of Physical Education, Universit I 
cular school. These committees are at work and Missouri Le 
will report their findings at the St. Louis meeting 
[f satisfactory progress is made this year upon DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 
the two problems, then the work of the Section 
for the next year or two will be the preparation Chairman, Rupert Peters, Director of Vis 
of a Content in Geography for each of the schools Education, Kansas City Library Build 
under consideration Vice Chairman, R. A. Rocfort, Webster 8 - 
St Louis 
Secretary, Alma Wilhite, Columbia 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL TRAINING Introductory Remarks by the Chairman 
Demonstration Lesson Using Exhibit Material, 
Chairman A. W. Brig State T s Co Miss Marion IL. Higgins, Wyman School, St.L 
ege, Springfield Demonstration Lesson Using Lantern Slides 
Viee Chairman, A. E. Kindervat Superviso Miss Irene Armstrong, Hyde Park S KK 
Physical Education, St. Lot sas City. 
Secreta Miss Ethel Saxma State Teache Demonstration Lesson Using a Motion Pi 
College, Springfield ture Film, Mr. M. C. Thom 
Physical Education in our Public Schools, M Round Table Discussion of Visual Instruction 
Carl Schrader, | nt of the American Phy Methods, led by Professor J. \ Anke St 
il Educatio Association and Director of Physi University, Columbia 
eal Edueation for the State of Massachusett Business session: Reports of committ L 
The State Program in Physical Education, D tion of officers. « 
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DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL CLASSES 


Chairman, Miss Lucy C. Elliott, 1250 South 
Grand Avenue, St. Louis. 
Vice Chairman, Miss Della Nash, St. Joseph 


Secretary, Miss Lexie Strachan, Board of Ed- 
ucation, Kansas City. 
Films and slides of the work done with deaf, 
crippled, and subnormal children in Detroit, Mich. 
2ound table discussion Leader, Miss L. R. 
Ernst, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, St 
Louis. Subject: Status of special classes for sight 
conservation and for the deaf, crippled, supernor- 
mal and subnormal children of Missouri. 
Reports of special class work from 
cities in Missouri. 
Business Meeting. 


various 


Election of Officers. 


SCHOOL 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS 


Robert St. Clair, Mark Twain Schoo! 


Chairman, 


St. Louis. 

Vice Chairman, Miss Emma Mimms, Hosea 
School, St. Joseph. 

Secretary, Miss Lydia D. Montgomery, Sum- 
mit School, Sedalia. 

The Elementary School Principal as an Edu- 
cational Leader: 

1. Among Educators 

2 Among his (or her) Teachers 

3. Among his (or her) Pupils 

DEPARTMENT OF DEANS OF WOMEN 

Chairman, Mrs. Jo Walker Humphreys, State 
Teachers College, Kirksvillk 

Vice Chairman, Mrs. Rose L. Lisenby, Chris- 
tian College, Columbia 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Calla E Varner, 
Central High School, St. Joseph 

A program-luncheon will be held it Hotel 

) 


Claridge, St. Louis, from 11:45 to 2:15 Friday, 





December 7th. This luncheon will be $1.25 a cov- 
er, and members are asked to notify Mrs. Hum- 
phrey by December 4th if they can attend. The 
Hotel Claridge will also be headquarters for mem- 
bers of this department 

At the table for deans of women at universi- 
ties and professional schools, the discussion will 
be led by Miss Edith M. Fenton, Washington 
Univerity, St. Louis; at state teachers colleges, 
by Miss Kathleen I. Gillard, Cape Girardeau, 


State Teachers College; at private and church 
schools, by Mrs. Rose L. Lisenby, Christian Col 
ege, Columbia; at high schools, by Miss Calla 
E. Varner, St. Joseph. 

Following the group discussions, Mrs. Bessi¢ 
Leach Priddy, Dean of Women at the University 
f Missouri, will give an address, Some Phases of 


4 


Co-operation. A 
the program. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Chairman, C. E. Chrane, Boonville 
Vice-President, L. H. Strunk, Desloge. 
Secretary, Laurence St. Clair, Maryville. 
Recent Developments in Tests and Measure- 


brief business meeting will close 


ments, and their Use as an Aid to the High 
School Teacher and Administrator, George Mel- 
cher, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Kan- 
sas City. 


To What Extent May Students Participate in 
the Government of the High School, A. F. Elsea, 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 

The Tendency in the Modern High School is to 
Over-emphasize Extra-Curricular Activities to 
the Detriment of the work in Fundamentals. 
(Speaker to be selected.) 


DEPARTMENT OF TEACHERS OF EDUCA- 
TION 
Chairman, W. R. Lowry, Brayme 
Vice-Chairman, Miss Mary Sue Hopkins, Lees 


Summit. 
Secretary, Edith 
Tests and Measurements in 


asfow 


Marshall, G! 


Teacher Training, 


J. C. Godbey, Plattsbureg 

“Follow- Up Work” in Teacher Training, Edna 
Lindsey, Mexico. 

Future of Teacher Training Work in Missouri, 
Katheryn Franken, Maryville 

Address Dr. M. G 


Neale, Columbia. 


‘arter, at the time 
programs 


NOTE 
ot going to 
from the Chairmen or! 


Secretary E. M. ¢ 
had not received the 
Secretaries of the 


press, 
follow 


ing departments: Department of Mathematics, 
Department of Music, Department of Applied 
Arts and Science, Department of Household 
Arts and Sciences, Department of Kindergarten 
Primary, Department of Reading and Public 
Speaking, Department of Folk-Lore, Depart 
ment of Agriculture, and Department of Modern 


Languages 
These, if 
the printed official 


time will be included in 


ram 


received in 
prog 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS OF THE CLASSICS 
Louis invites all vis- 
dinner to be 
and Lo- 


Classics 


Classical Club of St 
iting teachers of the Classics to a 
served at the Hotel Claridge, Eighteenth 
cust Street at 7 p m., on the day the 
Section meets Admittance by bade¢ 
by Secretary 


The 


supplie a 
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NOWLEDGE is in every country the surest basis of public happiness. In one in which the 

measures of government receive their impressions so immediately from the sense of the 
; ‘community as in ours it is proportionately essential. To the security of a free constitu- 
ten | it contributes in various ways: By convincing those who are intrusted with the public ad- 
ministraton that every valuable end of government is best answered by the enlightened 
confidence of the people, and by teaching the people themselves to know and value their 
own rights; to discern and provide against invasions of them; to distinguish between 
oppression and the necessary exercise of lawful authority, between burdens proceeding 
from a disregard to their convenience and those resulting from the inevitable exigencies 
of society; to discriminate the spirit of liberty from that of licentiousness, cherishing — the 
first, avoiding the last, and uniting a speedy but temperate vigilance against encroachments 

with an inviolable respect to law.—George Washington. 

















A Bulletin to Stimulate Discussion During Education Week 


November 


HE National Educational Association 
7 <3 recently issued Number Four ot 

their Research Bulletins in which are 
raised and discussed five questions for Amet 
ican Education Week. They are: What Are 
The Weak Spots in our Public School Sys 
tem? What Natural Defects Result from the 
Weak Spots in our Public School System? 
How May Our Public School Svstem be 
Strengthened? Can the Nation Afford an 
Adequate School System? Do Good Schools 
Pav? 

Under the first heading, What Are the 
Weak Spots in our Public School System? 
the problem- of compulsory education is at 
tacked and the statement made that compul 
sory school laws are not enforced. Referring 
to the Federal census, it is pointed out that 
there were 1,438,000 sclrool children in 1920 
between the ages of 7 and 14 that did not 
attend a single day of school between Sept 
ember Ist and January Ist These figures 
are based upon statements made by parents. 
It is further pointed out that this statement 
understates the amount of non-attendance, 
because of the fact that parents are prone to 
report falsely in favor of the child rather 
than against him. It is stated that an ade 
quate interpretation of the 1920 figures in 
dicate that from three to five million chil 
dren over seven vears of age and under 


fourteen were not in school, which accounts 


for 20 per cent of the school population. Un 
der this general heading the bulletin furth 
er points out that the one-room school is a 
non-effective and expensive instrument. of 
education in modern times, and shows sta 
tistics which indicate that the annual cost 
for a pupil enrolled is eighty dollars” per 
pupil in the one-room rural school, whereas 
it is only forty-four dollars per pupil in the 
consolidated or grade school. 

Discussing the national defects resulting 
from the weak spots in our public school, 
child labor, foreign born Americans who 
neither read nor write, general illiteracy, the 
lack of the education necessary for intelli 
gent citizenship, preventable physical de 
ficiencies, the cost of physical incompetency, 
retardation among school children, its cause 
and cost, are among the questions discussed. 

Under the question. How may our public 
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18-24, 1923 


; 

school be strengthened? the bulletin points 
out that all schools should be open at least 
eight months each vear Full-time atte 
ance should be required of all childre: 
school age. The people, through a state-w Dra 
census of all minors, should provide for ¢ 
proper accounting of the greatest of t 
tional resources—their children. The peop nT 
through a state law should guarant irar 
children instruction from trained and e 
ble teachers. Schools should be required t oy 
meet certain standards as well as conduet a 1 it 
classes in the English language. They s a 
make it possible for all local districts, wit sm 
out levving an unreasonable high tay t ok 
meet state requirements. The people slro -e 
maintain an efficient state departm 
education. } - 

Under the heading, Can the Nation Affor | 
an Adequate School System? = statistics ar Th 
cited to show that the nation’s wealth is a he 
quate to support schools for all the child stud 
of all the people. The cost of public schools rea 
represents a levy of less than one-half of ¢ po 
percent on the nations’s total wealth, and 1 ten f 


quires less than two percent of the nati 
annual income. The purchasing powe! 
money spent for schools in 1920 was 
than that spent in 1913. The United States 
is able to pay thirteen million dollars 
keep its automobiles going. The rich 1 
who sends his children to a private s 
paving from one thousand to two thousan 
dollars for one year of education, while | 


supports agencies that issue misleading 


statements about the cost of public eduecatio 
Which gives a year’s education for less tha 
one hundred dollars, is no champion of t 
public welfare. The nation each year spet 
vastly greater sums for purposes less lik 
to advance the public welfare than educa 
tion. The cost of luxuries is over sevente 
billion dollars, while the cost of schools 
slightly over one billion dollars. The expet 
diture for tobacco is twice as great as the 
expenditure for education. 

The bulletin contains sixty-four pages, al 
may be obtained from the National Educ 
tion Association, Washington, D. ¢ 





The right to punish crime involves the duty 
of teaching morals—Daniel Webster. 
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School and 
Wise; Prof 
Kirksville 
Kidd 
Price 


Dramatics for 
Claude Merton 
literature at the 
Published by Stewart 
pany of Cincinnati. 

The book 


summarizes mod 


Community. By 
essor of dramatic 
Teachers College. 


Publishing Com- 
$3.00. 
‘rn tendencies in 


jrama and gives definite information on the Lit- 


Movement, on 
costuming, 


tle Theater 
directing, setting, 


lighting, 


pageantry, 


making-up, writ- 


ng original plays and using the dramatic meth- 


jin teaching. It is well illust 
nrespect to costume. By exp! 
tion, a new method of apply 


sm to light, costume, and scenery is given. 


wk will be of great service t 
has to do with drama in 
Yodern History. By Carleton 
Parker Thomas Moon. 


schools 


rated, particularly 
anation and tabu- 
ing color symbol- 
The 
leader who 
communi- 


o any 
and 


J. H. Hays and 


Pages 890 plus xviii. 


Published by the Macmillan Company. 


This is a text on Modern 

- secondary schools. The st 
nteresting style that will be cl 
sudents. The text has been 
eat War and the authors, n 


European History 
ory is told in an 
ear to high school 
written after the 
ot having written 


,text previously, have been free from the temp- 


tation to revise and 
tn from an earlier viewpoint. 


appropriate 


material writ- 
According to the 
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authors’ preface they have told “an entirely new 
story” of the last four-hundred years in the 
light of the Great War and the Europe of to- 
Gay. 

Chronological essentials are preserved in a 
mainly topical treatment of subject matter. 

The work is adequately illustrated and abund- 
antly supplied with maps, many of which are 
colored. Helps to study and interpretation are 
numerous and appropriately worked out. 

The authors have prepared a short separate 
pamphlet for the use of teachers to assist them 
in the more efficient teaching of the subject. 


By Henry Neu- 
Ethics and Edu- 
School, New 
Published by 


Education for Moral Growth. 
mann, Ph. D., instructor in 
cation in the Ethical Culture 
York City. Pages 283 plus xii. 
D. Appleton and Company. 

Teachers, parents and citizens who believe that 
iarge resources for developing the “good life” for 
the world are to be found in the children and 
in the schools should read this sane treatment 
of the subject. Missouri teachers who just now 
are considering and installing courses in citizen- 
ship will get much stimulation for fundamental 
thought on fundamental principles from a peru- 
sal of its pages. Teachers who do not the 
resources and the responsibility of their position 
would perhaps get a new vision from it. 


see 
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“PICTURES SPEAK A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE” 





Modern Educators stress 
the importance of Pupil Ac- 
tivity. 


The stereograph and lan- 


tern slide encourage Pupil 
Actiivty. 
Keystone complete _ sets, 


the de- 
Educa- 


fully indexed, meet 
mands of Modern 
tors. 


There is a Keystone Rep- 


resentative in your district 
who is a trained expert in 


Visual Education. 
WRITE TODAY. 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., 


Inc. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Keystone has purchased 
the Stereoscopic and Lan- 
tern Slide Department of 
Underwood and Underwood 
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The author is perhaps correct in his belief that, 
“The gravest problem for the home, the school, 
and the community today is not raised by the 
relatively small number of criminals. It is raised 
by the unenlightenment of the much 
number of quite respectable persons.” The fact 
that so many have one set of standards for 
home, another for business, and perhaps another 


irger 


for politics raises the question of how much 
have the schools been doing to inculcate high 
standards of citizenship in the broader applica- 
tion of that term Education for Moral Growth 
should be read by il teachers 

United States History. By Archer But! Hul- 








bert. Pages 656 plus xx Publish 
Doubleday, lage and Company 

This is a textbook for the third and fourth 
vears of high school. In it the important 
of American history are told in an inte! 
and sometimes dramatic fashion Some of th 
specially attractive features of the book are the 
illuminating introductions to th several chap- 


f + 
Pacts 


esting 


ters, the large emphasis that is placed upon 
the later periods of American history and the 
biographical sketches The treatment is lucid, 
and foreeful as is so infrequently the case with 


American authors who think their 
first duty is to avoid criticism from each and 
every zealot of this party or that scism 

The illustrations are attractive and the maps 
plentiful. 

RUCH-POPENHOE GENERAL SCIENCE 
TEST, by Giles I’. Ruch and Herbert F. Popenoe 
By the World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York. 

This is a test of 
Science for use in grades seven to nine. The text 


A Flag for Every 
School 
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Unfurl Her 
Stars and 
Stripes in 
Your School 
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accomplishment in General 


















Our tlags are the Best made Immediate shipment 
from Kansas City Order your tod 
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3x fee $3.00 
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nx fee 
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Steel Flag Poles 
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60 foc we ht, 610 pounds 70.00 
Flag poles shipped from factory 
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16th & Walnut Sts. Kansas City, Mo. 
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extends over a wide range of Knowledge jp 
the realms of physics, chemistry, astronomy 
physiography, and _ biology The first part 





composed of fifty questions to be answered by 
underscoring one out of a number of 1 s 
answers. The second part contains twent i 
grams and drawings with exercises involving 
the identification of apparatus organisn " 


structures, and the ipplication 
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IF YOU teach 
can help you in many ways 


Agriculture in your school, we 


For instance— 


We have a large number of Lecture Charis 


and Lantern Slides especially prepared for 
Teachers. 

These cover— 

Corn Home Economi 
Alfalfa Sanitation 

Soil Home Canning 


Diversified Farming 
Gardening 

sirds 

Rural Schools 


Dairying 
Live Stock 
Poultry 
Weeds 
and other subjects 
We will be glad to loan you any or all of 
them. 
THERE WILL BE NO CHARGE 
transportation to and from 
Chicago 
There is a big demand for this mate- 
rial and we can promise only to fill 
orders in the order of their receipt. 
If you are equipped to use Motion Picture 
Reels we have some to offer you 
Write for Catalogue and Order 
tell your wants. 


Except cost of 


Blank and 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 
(Incorporated) 
Agricultural Extension Department, 
Harvester Bldg., Chicago. 
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Do We Understand? 


THE shepherds on Judea’s hills 

Heard angels chanting at His birth, 
The message that He came to give, 
The message that He came to live, 

“Good will to men, and peace on Earth.” 


And after these two thousand years, 
What know we of this lesson grand? 
We mouth the words; yea loud and long, 
Repeat them in our prayer and song, 
But do we—do we understand? 
—Geo. F. Nardin. 
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The World Book 


O'SHEA, M. V., Editor-in-Chief. 
10 vols. 
ECENTLY in visiting one of the schools 
R of Springfield, Massachusetts, I saw a 
set of THE WORLD BOOK in the li- 
brary of an elementary 
bering the inestimable value of an old 
encyclopedia in my early teaching experi 
ence, I inquired whether this work was ser 
viceable to the children and the teachers. 
The principal replied without hesitation that 
the set was used as a constant source of ref 
erence, that it was worth more to the chil- 
dren than all their textbooks, and that she 
could not keep school without it. She said 
further that the value of THE WORLD 
BOOK is greatly enhanced by a unique feat- 
ure provided in an additional volume, which 
consists of a loose-leaf service, keeping the 
set constantly up to date. The statement of 
this principal represents so completely what 
my careful examination of THE WORLD 
BOOK confirms that I have included the 
statement as part of this review. 


school. Remem- 


As implied in this statement we have come 
to a new era in our educational development 
in which the information stored away in 
textbooks is no longer adequate for school 
instruction. The big concern of children lies 
in the present and the future and their in- 
terests may as well be directed toward their 
needs. We must, therefore, utilize history, 
science, and literature being made at the 
present as well as that developed in the 
past to educate a socially equipped citizen- 
ship of the future. The children of to-day 
must learn how to use and interpret the 
events of the present if they are to develop 
the capacities necessary to participate in the 
living present and the future. 


This new need of educational endeavor, 
therefore, requires that the teacher and pu- 
pil have an abundant supply of rich mate- 
rial to which they may go for data in the 
solution of the problems that are constantly 
arising in a well-directed school. When the 
child, or teacher for that matter, can return 
home or go to the library with the 
problems growing out of the day's work and 


school 


Roach-Fowler 


The World Book; Organized knowledge in story and picture. 
Chicago, New York, and Toronto. 


W. F. Quarrie and Company. 


find an abundance of data for the solution 
of those problems, the teacher becomes an in 
spiring leader and the child is living his 
educational experience. Such a work as 
THE WORLD BOOK supplies the data and 
serves a vital function in the education of 
the child and in the life of the teacher. 


I speak here from experience. My ten 


year-old nephew who lives with us seldom 
comes from school without rushing to THE 


WORLD BOOK to settle some question upon 
which data are required. No _ question 
arises in the discussions in the home with 
out his seeking the answer in this source 
I regard the use of THE WORLD BOOK as 
the best part of his education. 


Some special features of THE WORLD 
BOOK should be mentioned as they are of 


first rate importance in making the set 
serviceable. The latest edition is published 
in 1923 and the number of revisions, more 


than two thousand, makes it virtually a new 
work. Furthermore, there is provided discus 
sions of the latest world’s events in a 
leaf service each year dealing with the 
events of the year, and finally a monthly 
service to teachers is provided, giving sug 
gestions for the use of THE WORLD BOOK. 
For instance, the leaflets for January, 1923, 
contain material under the following heads 
or topics: What to look for in January out 
of doors; Some Interesting Things to Do; and 
Questions on Arithmetic, Art and Literature, 
Civics, and the like for the World Book Club 


THE WORLD BOOK in my opinion serves 
an indispensable place in the education of 
the child and in the work of the teacher in 
the twentieth-century education. I do not 
wish to compare or contrast this edition with 
other works of its kind, but it is fair to say 
that in so far as my experience goes THE 
WORLD BOOK is the most valuable refer 
ence work on the market for the school li 
brary, for the teacher, and for the 
of the elementary and secondary schools 
E. George Payne, Professor of Education, 
New York University, New York City 


Publishing Co. 


loose 


pupils 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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HE enrollment in the State Teachers As 
7 cae has already broken all pre- 
vious records. It has been so sponta 
neous and so universal that it has taxed the 
force at headquarters to record it and to 
see that the members get the necessary re 
ceipts and informa 
A NEW RECORD, tion to enable them 
A NEW RESPONSI- to receive the privi 
BILITY leges to which they 
are entitled. 
While it is impossible at this time to state 
the exact number enrolled, 100% is so nearl\ 
approached as to make the slogan “100% 


Everywhere” seem almost within § reach. 
Practically every city, town, and village has 
attained the 100% mark. More counties have 
reached it than most of 


them are so near to it that we may reasona 


ever before, and 


bly expect them to go over the top by the 
time of the December meeting. 

This fine voluntary response lays upon the 
officers of the Association a deep sense of 
gratitude. It is a very cordial endorsement 
of the work and program of the Association. 
It means that the teachers of Missouri are 
recognizing teaching as a real profession, 
It means that they are not teaching for 
the mere money they receive. It means that 
20,000 teachers are ready to put their shoul 
ders to the wheel of progress and help their 
chosen officers to put over an even greater 
program of construction than has ever been 
And along with this feel 


ing of gratitude comes an even deeper sense 


atiempted before. 


of responsibility on the part of the officers 
It has been said that 20,000 teachers working 
together can “put over” in Missouri almost 
any program which they may undertake. We 
have approximately approached this num 
ber. It is now pertinent to ask, “What is 


our goal? rhe answer to this qu 


must be given by the teachers themsel 
throug Ir representatives 1 t \ 

Of Delegates at the St. 1 

How devotedly the — of ad cho 

iders will work toward the goal whieh 
this meeting establishes will d pend larec 

' +] 


characte! of thre fi rs elect 


It goes without saying that our new officers 
must be teachers of broad vision, with ability 


to inspire and lead this magnificent body in 
its work for better schools. Twenty thou 
sand teachers may be a means of pushing 
Missouri well to the forefront in education, 
rv it may become a mere unwieldy mass of 
disorganized and impotent members unable 
anything through lack of 
Never before in the his 
Missouri State 


to accomplish 
strong leadership. 
tory of Missouri has the 
Teachers Association had such an opportu 
nity to do real, constructive work for the 
Will we do it? We will. 


schools. 


HE CHRISTMAS SEAL SALE will be 
vin in earnest with the week, begin 
ning December ninth which is to be 


designated as Health Week 
and buy these little messengers of good health 


Those who sell 


and Christmas cheer are contributing to one 


of the really constructive Missouri move 
ments. Teachers who encourage and boost 


these sales are developing in their pupils 
civic attitudes and ac 
tivities in a very real 
sense of the word. It 


THE CHRISTMAS 
SEAL SALE 


is well to teach theo 


ies of civics, provided always that the theory 


is acompaanied by action. Otherwise the 


teaching of theoretical material may result 
in positive harm. Books, lectures, verbiage 
are valuable only insofar as they lead to con 
duct. The weakness of our present civics 
teaching is not on the side of theory, it Is on 
the side of doing. No one has. worked out 
program ol Ccivit projects 
receive actual 


a satisfactory 
through which the child may 


practice in doing those things that promote 
social and civic welfare. In the seal sale we 
practical and appealing 
buving and selling 


have a very definite, 
project. Not in the 
of the seals it is true, but in this p 


mere 


telligent cone ption of what ft seats ment 


Since 1911 Missouri has had one of the 


best State Tuberculosis Associations of the 


Nation. When its value is measured in terms 
of the reduction of the death rate due to 
tuberculosis it ranks a me t rv best 








4 


It maintains a corps of workers whose task 
it is to reduce the enormous loss due to the 
white plague. How well it has done its work 
is realized when we know that during the 
last twelve years the death rate has been re- 
duced by nearly half. Literally thousands of 
lives have been saved; homes have been kept 
intact, fathers have been spared to support 
families of healthful children; mothers, who 
might have been taken from those to whom 
“mother” means life, have been kept in 
health; and children who might now be dead 
or dying from consumption are happy and 
healthy. 

This work has been financed and made 
possible almost wholly through the sale of 
these Christmas Seals. Let us, each determ- 
ine to make this year the best one in the 
amount of seals we buy, sell and use, with 
the clear purpose of driving back still fur 
ther the disease that is still a menace to our 
health, our homes, and our happiness. 


NDOUBTEDLY the policy of school of- 
U ficials in approving and commending 

books, is sound. It is a “Safety First” 
measure—it saves many a teacher from a 
professional waste of time and a 
waste of money. Some general direction and 
supervision by Departments of Education 
and other school heads, is a necessity of the 
hour. This is especially true with reference 
to anything in the nature of an encyclopedia. 
Why? Because many of the encyclopedias 
or works of reference on the market are 
either out-of-date reprints, or they have been 
compiled from unknown sources and sold at 
high prices. There is a vast difference be- 
tween a reference book which has_ been 
“compiled” and one which has been “writ- 


THE POLICY OF 00% ‘was written 
APPROVING BOOKS 


according to definite 
plans and specifications drawn by Dr. M. V. 
O'Shea and a staff of competent assistants. 
Various articles were written by more than 
two hundred and fifty leading Educators. 
These articles were carefully edited by Dr. 
O’Shea and a staff of competent asssitants. 
As a result, THE WORLD BOOK is a well 
balanced, readable encyclopedia with a pur- 
pose and a policy which are evident from 
beginning to end. 


That THE WORLD BOOK would 


business 


become 
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a popular school encyclopedia was apparent 
after our first examination. This view was 
expressed by such journals as The Journa 
of Education, The Normal Instructor, Th 
University of Chicago Press, and practically 
all State School Journals. But it is no longe; 
necessary to make prophecies concerning the 
use of THE WORLD BOOK in the publi 
schools. The highest expectations raised by 
the early opinions held, have been more thar 
justified by the use of this encyclopedia i 
the public schools of this country. The uni 
versal response from school teachers and 
school officials is: “THE WORLD BOOK is 
used more than all other encyclopedias ir 
our library combined.” 

We are glad that THE WORLD BOOK has 
been approved by the State Department of 
Education. It met with the approval of 
every member of the Department who ex 
amined it. Before action was taken the 
State Department of Schools sent out a ques 
tionnaire to the leading school people of the 
state. In practically every reply to the in 
quiry—more than one  hundred—THE 
WORLD BOOK was mentioned as one of the 
most useful encyclopedias. 

Attention of school people is called to an 
advertisement in this issue, which is a re 
print from The Journal of the N. E. A. of Sep- 
tember, 1923. 

You can buy THE WORLD BOOK direct 
from Publishers or through E. M. Carier 
Secretary of the Reading Circle Board. The 
price is reasonable and is the same in all 
parts of the country. You will find it in the 
Missouri State Reading Circle list. 

We feel that we are rendering a distinct 
service to the schools of the state, by this 
editorial, in urging the purchase of AP- 
PROVED books that have stood “the acid 
test of use” in the school and that assure 
you QUALITY and a corrcet price. 


OW rises Doctor Nicholas Murray But 
ler trustee of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, trustee of the New York 

Life Insurance Company, Commander of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia and President of Col 
umbia University, New York, to announce be 
fore the American Bar Association the wh) 
and the wherefore of lawlessness. True to the 
form of other gentlemen who lick the boots 
of the wealthy, a large part of the blame he 
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lays on the public school. He says that the 


SHOULD SCHOOLS avg oo tang om fase 

ax supported schools 
OR BUTLER that “the world is his 
BE SURPRESSED 


oyster.” The learned 
Doctor evidently believes that the world 
is not the “oyster” of any of the com- 
mon herd and that none of it is the “oyster” 
of all the common herd, for that matter. The 
sooner these plebeians find out whose “oy- 
ster” the world is the better off they will be. 
Surely they should be made to understand 
that it is none of theirs. Doctor Butler who 
lives in three hundred thousand dollar home, 
tax free, knows whose “oyster” the world is. 
Another thing that is being taught to the 
American youth is, acording to Butler, that 
“there are no underlying principles”. But in 
the following is his direct indictment of the 
public schools. 
He says: 

“It would surprise a great many excellent 
persons to be told that that the schools upon 
whose maintenance they are pouring out al- 
most unlimited sums raised by public tax 
were, quite unconsciously, doing all they rea- 
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sonably could to implant a spirit of lawless- 
ness in those who come under their influence. 
And yet it is the sober truth.” 

Here is a sweeping charge made by one 
with ability, force and brains no matter what 
we may thing of his integrity and sincerity 
of purpose. Its general application, its speci- 
fic allegations and its awful import make it 
the most damnable charge that has ever 
been laid at the door of an institution so 
thoroughly American as is our public school 
system. 

Considering fuather that the statements 
were made before a body of such influence 
and power as the American Bar Association 
and that the address has been read into the 
Congressional Record and is being scattered 
broadcast over the nation under the congres 
sional frank, we are driven to the choice of 
one or the other of the following conclu 
sions: Public schools as they exist are a na 
tional menace and should therefore be sup- 
pressed; or the author of these statements 
has spoken falsely and the Federal Congress 
is circulating his falsehoods as propaganda 
against the public schools. 


Important Information to Teachers Attending St. Louis 
Convention, December 5-8. 


Identification Certificate is mecessary to 
get reduced railroad rates. 

The railroads have granted a fare of one 
and one-half for the round trip from sta- 
tions in Missouri to the St. Louis meeting 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association. 
In order for the teachers to get the reduced 
rate, it will be necessary to present to the 
Station Agent an Identification Certificate, 
which may be secured from E. M. Carter, 
Secretary, Columbia, or from the City or 
County Superintendents who have been fur- 
nished with copies. Please your 
Identification Certificate as early as possi- 
ble after reading this notice. Remerm ber 
that without the Identification Certificate 
you cannot get the reduced fare. 

BANQUETS AND DINNERS 

Headquarters.—The Hotel Statler, 9th and 
Washington Avenue, been 
headquarters for the Association. Teachers 
may enroll here at any time. To reach 
the Hotel Statler from the Union Station 
take the North-bound Park or Compton car 
to Ninth Street. 

Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon under auspices 


secure 


has selected as 


of St. Louis Alumni Chapter will be held at 
Hotel Claridge, Thursday, December 6, at 
12:15 P. M. Price Tickets may be 
secured by mail or in person from H. H. 
Mecker, Henry School, St. Louis; George R. 
Johnson, Tests and Measurements, St. Louis; 
C. H. Philpot, Harris Teachers College, St. 
Louis; C. E. Stephens, Emerson, School, St. 
Louis. 

Pi Lambda Theta Members who will at- 
tend the Association meetings are urged to 
notify Miss Ruth Keith, Community School, 
DeMun and Wydown Avenues, St. Louis, 
Missouri. A reunion is being planned for 
which the time and place will be annnounc- 
ed by posters at Headquarters at Statler 
Hotel. 

A Regional Conference of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, whose officers are Miss 
Anna M. Thompson, Lathrop Trade School, 
Kansas City, Chairman ,and Russell A. 
Sharp, Northeast High School, Kansas City, 
Secretary, will be held in the Daniel Boone 
Room of the Hotel Statler on Saturday af- 
ternoon, December 8 at 2 o'clock. All class- 


$1.25. 
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room teachers in attendance at the Associa 
tion are cordially invited to attend the im 
portant conference. 

The Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege dinner will be held in the North Cafe 
of the Jefferson Hotel, 
at 12:30 P. M. 

Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
dinner will be held at the City Club at six 
p.m on Friday, December 7, $1.50 per plate. 
All Alumni and former students are cor 
dially invited to attend. 

The Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College will give a luncheon at the Hotel 
Statler on Friday, December 7, at 12:15 P. M.. 
at 85 cents per plate. 
sary. 

The Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College announces a luncheon to be held Fri 
day, December 7, at 12:15 P. M.. at Hotel 
Statler. The price of tickets is $1.00 each. 

The University of Missouri will be at home 
on the Mezzanine floor of the Hotel Statle1 
You are 


Friday, December 7 


No reservation neces 


to its friends during the meeting. 
cordially invited to call. 

William Woods College announces a 
luncheon at the Statler Hotel, December ith 


at 12:15 o'clock. One dollar per plate. Tick 


ets can be secured at the William Woods 
Registering Desk, December 5th, 6th and 
7th. 

The St. Louis Alumnae Association, wil! 


give a tea Friday afternoon, December 7th. 
from four to five at the College 
Delmar Boulevard in honor of Dean Priddy. 
Mrs. S. D. Mrs. M. G. Neale, 
visitors and delegates to the Missouri State 


Club, 5428 


Brooks and 
Teachers Convention. 

Palmer College announces a 
Hotel American, Friday, 
12:30 P. M., for 
alumni. 


luncheon at 
December 7th, at 
officers, facultv, and 

Christian College, Columbia, announces a 
banquet at Marquette Hotel Decem 
ber 7, at 12:15 P. M. Alla 


Friday, 


imnae and for 


mer students are cordially nvited to at 
tend. 

The Kindergarten-Primary Depart7 ent an 
nounces a luncheon to be served by t Na 
tional Council of Primary Education at 12:3 
P. M. Thursday, Decembe: nt Cham 
ber of Commerce Buildin 1 Loe t Str 
Miss Harrison will be the guest of honor 
Reservations may be made with Miss Fan 


nie B. Griflith, Board of Edueation, St. 


Louis. Price $1.25. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all 
of early education. 

William Jewell College announces a ban 
quet to be held Friday December 
7, at six o'clock. Place to be announced lat 
er. Toastmaster, Dean R. R. Fleet, Willian 
Jewell College; President H. (¢ 
Wayman; address, Dr. Lewis Hale, St. Louis 
address, Superintendent W. M. Westbrook 
Marshall; address, Chester Prince, St. Louis 

Synodical College Tea—Statler Hotel F: 
day afternoon, December 7th, 4:30 to 5:30 
All Synodical former students are 
invited. 

The Sigma Sigma Sigma 
nounces a luncheon for all members attend 
ing the State Teachers Convention in St 
Louis at 12:30 P. M., Friday, December 7th at 
Hotel Statler. 

University of Chicayo Luncheon 
ates and former students of the University 


interested in the problems 


evening, 


address, 


cordially 


sorority an 


Gradu 


of Chicago will have a luncheon in honor 
of Dr. Chas. H. Judd at the Claridge Hote! 
Friday, Dec. 7th, at 12:30 P. M. The pri 


Reservations 
should be made in Tickets ma 
be obtained from Miss Jean Kimber, 1517 S 
Theresa Avenue, St. Louis or Mr. Geo. R 
Johnson, 1520 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis. 
Columbia University Teachers College 
Dinner—Thursday, December 6, 6:30 P. M., at 
Hotel Claridge. 
and good talks. 


of the dinner will be $1.50. 
advance 


Price $1.75. Stunts, singing 
be secured by 
mail or in person from H. H. Mecker, Henry 
School, St. Louis; H. H. Ryan, Junior High 
School, St. Louis; Ida Lee Woody, Hamiltor 
School, St. Louis; and at the 
booth. Get your tickets early. 

A dinner in honor of Dr. W. C. Basley and 
the Presidents of the Missouri State Teachers 
Colleges will be given by the Alumni of th 
Senior Department of Harris Teachers Col 
Hotel Statler, 
cember 7, at 6:00 o'clock. 

Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals announces a banquet at the Marquett 


Tickets may 


enrollment 


lege at Friday evening, D 


Hotel, Thursday, December 6, at 6:00 P.M 
Price $2.00 per plate. Hono uest, Miss 
Olive M. Jones, President N. 1 \ 
er, Mr. John L. Bracken, Editor Se: } 
hook, of National Department of |} 
School Principals. 

Drury College wil! hold a1 11M? 
quet at the Marquette Hot Dew i 
6:30 P. M. Reservations may be ¢ 





{ron 
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from Mr. A. H. Mansfield, 5818 Cates Ave., 
St. Louis. 

Stephens College, Columbia, announces a 
luncheon at Hotel Statler, Friday, December 
7, at 12:15 P. M. Price per plate $1.50. 

Classics Dinner at Hotel Claridge, Thurs 
day, December 6, 7 P .M. 

The St. Louis Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish has arranged an informal dinner for 
Thursday evening, December 6. The place 
will be duly announced. All English teach 
ers of Missouri are cordially invited. 

Young Men’s Educational Club announces 
a breakfast to be held Friday, December 7 
Exact time and place will be announced 
later. 

Alumni and Former Students of the School 
of Education, University of Missouri, wil! or- 
ganize at 5:30 P. M., at the Claridge Hotel, 
Friday, December 7. Following the organi 
zation meeting the Alumni and Former Stu 
dents of the University of Missouir will have 
a dinner at the Claridge Hotel, 6:00 P. M. 
Dean M. G. Neale and Dean Priddy 


guests of the evening. President 


sharp. 

will be 
Stratton D. Brooks will address the meeting, 
which will close in time for all the teachers 
to attend the concert at the 
Walking distance from hotel. 

plate $1.00. 


Coliseum. 
Price per 
teservations can be made at the 
University Headquarters, Statler Hotel, or by 
addressing Ernest Staude, 501 Equitable 
Bldg., St. Louis. 

The Missouri Council of Administrative 
Women in Education will give a dinner at 
the College Club, 5428 Delmar Avenue, De 
cember 6 at 6:15 P. M. Plate S1.50. A large 
attendance is desired. Reservations can be 
made with Mrs. Elma H. Benton, Principal 
Hosmer Hall, St. Louis, not later than Mon 
day, December 3rd. 

A Commercial Teachers Banquet will lhe 
served in the Central High Lunch 
Room, Friday from 6:00 to 8:00 P. M., at $1.25 
per piate 
The History and Government Section wil! 

at the Gatesworth Hotel, 245 Union 
boulevard, at 6:30, Thursday 
Plate S1.75. 


Notify Seeretary J. E. 


School 


evening. 


Wrench, Columbia, 
Mo., in advance. 


WHO’S WHO ON THE PROGRAM 


\OTE:—This list contains the names 


speakers on the general pro 


grams and the out-of-state speakers 
on the departmental programs. : 

Dr. R. G. Reynolds, Director Bureau of Ed 
ucation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York City. 

Dr. W. C. Bagley, Professor of Education, 
Columbia University, New York City. Au 
thor: Educational Process, Class Room Man 
agement, Educational Values, School Discip 
line and other well-known dealing 
with education and historical subjects. 

Dr. C. H. Judd, Director School of Educa 
tion and Chairman of the Department of 
Psychology, University of Chicago. Author: 
Genetic Psychology for Teachers, Psychology 
of High School Subjects, Introduction to 
Teaching, and other 
and education. 

Dr. Paul Monroe, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. Author: Text book in the 
History of Education, Principles of Second 
Education. 


books 


books on psychology 


ary Education, Cyclopedia of 

Dr. Fannie Dunn, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Specialist in Rural Education. 

Miss Olive Jones, Principal Public School 
No. 120 New York City, President N. E. A. 

Miss Theda Gildemeister, Professor Ele 
mentary Education, State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

Miss Gail Harrison, 
Education, Teachers College, 
versity, New York Cit 

Wm. G. Whitford, School of 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. Herbert S. Hadley, Chancellor Was’ 
ington University, St. Louis, formerly Doan 
of the Law School, University, 
Governor of Missouri, 1909-1913. 

Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, Columbia, Picsi 
dent of University of Missouri, formerly 
Dees’ dent Univess* Okiaho v4 

Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, Jefferson Ci'y, Gov 
ernor of Missouri. 

Mr. Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City, State 
Superintendent of Public Schools 

Birs. Williazr Ullman, Pres. State Pare 
Sprinefield 


Primary 
Columbia Uni 


Specialist, 


Education, 


Colorado 


teacher Associ::*ien 

County Supt. T. R. Luckett, Petiis County 
Shoots, Sedalia. 

Superintendent J. W. Thalman, S 
Missouri. 

Dr. T. W. Nadal, Pres. 
Springfield. 


Dr. John R. Kirk, Pres. State Teachers Coi 


Joseph, 


Drury College 
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lege, Kirksville, Mo. 


Prof. R. C. Buzzard, Head Department of 
Geography, Illinois State Normal University, 


Normal, Illinois. 
Miss Mary Sweeney, Chairman Home Eco- 
nomics Group, University of Kentucky. 
Mr. Carl Schrader, President Physical Ed- 


ucation Association of America and Director 


of Physical Education for the State of Mas 
sachusetts. 


ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 
All sessions of the Assembly of Delegates 
are scheduled to meet in the Scruggs-Van- 
dervoort-Barney Auditorium, 9th and Olive 


Streets. The first session of the Assembly 


will be held Wednesday morning, December 
At this time, among other 


5, at 9:00 o'clock. 
business, the Report of the Committee on 
Credentials will be made. In accordance with 
a resolution of the Assembly last year, in 
order, to expedite business a suggestive pro 
gram will be before the St. Louis 
Meeting. 

Get your Identification Certificates. 


made 


MEETING PLACES GENERAL SESSIONS 

Coliseum—Washington and Jefferson Ave- 
nues. From Statler Hotel take Page car to 
Jefferson Avenue. 

ADMISSION TO GENERAL SESSIONS 

Only Certificates of membership will ad- 
mit teachers to the General Sessions, and 
this will entitle the holder to all rights and 
privileges of the Association. Bring your 
membership receipt with you. 

PROGRAM GENERAL SESSIONS 

Meetings will be called to order on time. 
The audience is requested to remain seated 
during addresses. A short intermission be- 
tween numbers will permit all wishing to 
leave or to enter to do so without interrupt- 
ing the meeting. 

First General Session, Thursday Morning, 
December Sixth, Coliseum 9:00 O'clock. 
President Clyde M. Hill, presiding. 
Music (St. Louis Public Schools), direct 
ed by Supervisor Eugene Hahnel (30 min 

utes). 
Invocation: Reverend Ivan Lee Holt, St. 
John’s Methodist Church, St. Louis. 
Subject: The Educational Situation in Mis- 
souri. 


I. The State Department of Education, 
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Supt. Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City (30 
minutes). 

II. The Teachers Colleges, Mr. John R 
Kirk, President State Teachers College. 
Kirksville. (10 minutes). 

III. The Missouri Colleges, Dr. 
dal, President Drury College 
utes). 

IV. The City Schools, Superintendent J. Ww 
Thalman, St. Joseph (10 minutes). 

V. The Rural Schools, County Superintend 
T. R. Luckett, Pettis County Schools, 
Sedalia (10 minutes). 

VI. The Parent-Teacher Association, \{rs 
Wm. Ullman, State President, Spring 
field (10 minutes). 

VII. Address: Publicity as a Part of a State 
Program of Education, Dr. Rollo G 
tevynolds, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Audience is requested to remain seated 

during address. (Continued on Page 458 

HOTELS AND ROOMS 

The Committee on Information and Accommo- 

dations will have a desk in the lobby of the Ho- 

tel Statler. Everyone who comes wil Ibe cared 
for. 

Hotel, Number of 

Rooms, and Location One Person Two Persons 

Hotels Located in with without with without 


Business Section bath bath bath bath 


American, 275 R._......$2.00 to $4.00 to 


7th and Market Sts. 4.00 6.00 


T. W. Na 
(10 min 





Ameri’n ~Annex, 225 R 2.00 to 4.00 to 
6th and Market Sts. 4.00 6.00 
Claridge, 350 R. 2.50 to 4.00 to 


18th and Locust Sts 5.00 8.00 
Jefferson, 400 R. 3.00 to $2.50 5.00 to 4.00 
12th and Locust Sts. 8.00 10.00 


Laclede Hotel, 265 R. 2.50to 1.50to 4.00to 3.00 
6th and Chestnut Sts. 3.50 to 2.50 5.00 $( 
Majestic Hotel, 200 R. 2.50 to 4.00 to 
lith and Pine Sts 3.50 6.00 
Marquette, 400 R. 2.50to 2.00to 4.00to 3.00 


18th and Wash. Ave. 5.00 2.50 7.50 3.50 
Maryland, 240 R. 2.50to 2.00 4.00 to 3.00 
9th and Pine ....3.50 5.00 
Pontiac Hotel, 80 R. 2.00to 1.25to 3.50to 2.50 
19th and Market  .....2.50 1.50 4.00 


Statler, 650 R. 3.00 to 1.50 to 
9th and Wash ....... 7.00 9.50 
Terminal, 190 R. 3.00 to 1.50to 4.00to 2 
Union Station - 3.50 2.00 6.00 3. 
Warwick, 200 R. 2.50 to 1.00 to 
15th and Locust 1.00 6.00 
Hotels Located in 

The West Fnd. 

Buckingham Hotel 

and Annex, 400 R. 250to 2.00to 4.00to 4.0 
Kingshighway 

and W. Pine 5.00 2.50 10.0 
Chase Hotel, 500 R. 3.00 6.01 
Kingshighway 

and Lindell and up and 


Hamilton Hotel, 180 R. 1.50 to 


Hamilton and Maple 2.50 100 
Melbourne Hotel.300 R.3.00 to 1.5 

Grand and Lindell 5.00 8.00 
Melville Hotel, 50 R. 1.50 to 

5338 Bartmer 2.00 
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Preparation of High School Teachers and Administrative 
Officers 


A. G. 


HE most serious problem confronting 
T secondary education in Missouri is the 

preparation of its teachers and admin- 
istrative officers. Other problems such as 
those of curriculum construction, technic of 
teaching, measuring the results of teaching, 
school costs, and so on, are of secondary im- 
portance. These latter problems will be taken 
care of, at least much more easily, when the 
preparation of teachers, principals and su- 
perintendents is properly prepared, they will 
solve most of these and allied problems of 


DR. A. G. CAPPS, 


Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of 
Missouri, Chairman of 
Committee on Teach- 


ers’ Salaries. 





secondary education. “As is the teacher, so 
is the school”, is an old adage, but never- 
theless true in our modern age. 

Development of Secondary Education 

in Missouri. 

In order to understand better the prob- 
lem of the preparation of the teachers in sec 
ondary education one has to examine the 
facts concerning the development of high 
schools in Missouri. The rapid growth may 
be seen in part by considering the data for 
only the last ten years as shown in Table I. 
In 1913 there were 43,409 students enrolled 
and of these 6,153 were graduated. To take 
care of this enrollment 2,076 teachers were 
employed. The growth in number of stud- 


CAPPS, Un iversity of Missouri. 


ents enrolled, the number of graduates, and 
the number of teachers was regular and rap- 
id to 1922—the last year for which we have 
data. In this year there were 88,366 students 
enrolled of which 12,122 were graduated and 
requiring approximately 3,800 teachers. 
Hence, one observes the interesting fact that 
in ten years the number enrolled, the num- 
ber of graduates and the number of teach- 
ers have doubled. 
TABLE I. 


Enrollment, Graduates and Teachers in Public 
High Schools in Missouri. 


Year Enrollment Graduates Teachers 
191 3(a) 43,409 6,153 2,076 
1914 47,431 6,571 2,192 
1915 51,665 6,899 2.600 
1916 52,468 7,416 2,508(b) 
1917 61,573 8,109 2,605 
1918 61,860 8,414 2,905 
1919 61,639 8,699 3,024 
1920 71,504 9,278 3,000 
1921 74,248 10,730 3,678 
1922 88,366 12,122 3,800(c) 


(a) 1913 means 1912-1913. 

(b) From 1916 on data for teachers taken from 
list of High School Teachers. 

(c) Estimated. 

In considering the rapid growth of second- 
ary education in Missouri the increase in 
number of high schools is significant. One 
sees in Table II that in 1912-13 there was a 
total of 401 high schools consisting of first, 
second and third class high schools, where- 
as for the year ending June 1, 1923, there 
were in all 736 high schools consisting of 
first, second and third high 
That is, from 1913 to 1923 there has been a 
net gain of 335 high schools. 

Perhaps it is more significant to observe 
that the yearly increase in the number of 
first class high schools is as follows: 1913 to 
1914—32; 1914 to 1915—12; 1915 to 1916—12; 
1916 to 1917—22; 1917 to 1918—21; 1918 to 
1919—23; 1919 to 1920—27; 1920 to 1921—67; 
1921 to 1922—50; and 1922 to 1923—62. The 


class schools. 


TABLE II. 
Number of Public High Schools in Each Class in Missouri (a) 


Class 1913(b) 1914 1915 1916 1917 
1 180 212 224 236 258 
2 67 74 83 93 95 
3 154 172 191 206 192 
Total 401 458 498 535 545 


(a) Data taken from the 
(b) 1913 means 1912-1913. 


Reports of the Public Schools of the 


1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 
279 302 329 396 446 508 
105 116 100 94 113 93 
204 188 193 166 130 139 
588 696 622 656 689 736 


State of Mo. 
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large yearly increases are for the last three work, while in 1923 it is found that 36.7 per 
vears. The average yearly increase (oS) for cent did not have 120 hours of college trai; B 
the last three vears is approximately three ing. In 1913 it is found that 51.0 percent 
times the average yearly increase (21) for the principals of first class high schools «¢ 7 


the seven preceding vears. not have 120 hours of college work. w 














Preparation of High School Teachers and 1923 it is found that 55.0 percent failed ¢ 
Adrinistrative Officers. have 120 hours. In 1913 it is found that 49 in} 
All the preceding data show the phenom percent of the teachers in the first class hig Ive 
enal development of secondary education in schools did not have 120 hours of colleg do 
Missouri. But this growth has brought with training, whereas in 1923 there was 61.4 pe is 
it certain grave problems. Of these the most cent without 120 hours of college training 
serious is the preparation of the high school This increase of 12.1 percent of the hig rh 
teachers, superintendents and principals. school teachers in our first class high schools ers 
The best available data show that the teach Without reasonable college preparation fi ha 
ers and principals in the first class high their work is cause for concern. are 
schools are less well prepared than in 1913, No one believes that these tendencies pe 
and that the superintendents are only slight should continue. The situation is very co) ag 
ly better prepared. plex and simple remedies may not suffi a | 
However, movements are under wav that mit 
TABLE III r ~ ‘ . , do 
. , 1 Administrative Offices will tend to bring about better qualifications 
Per Cent of Teachers and Administrative icers : SOE et on ae is 
in First Class High Schools Without 120 for the teaching personnel. The State Depa pe 
Hours of College Preparation. ment of Public Schools is considering a 1 Her 
High Schoo! Vision of the requirements for the different 
Year Superintendents Principal Teachers classes of certificates. Doubtless the revis ing 
1913 17 3 will be upward and toward certification fi pe! 
1914 50.7 1.4 special types of work Again, the Stat els 
oo 9.4 1 ¢ aa Teachers’ Colleges and the School ¢ Ed pi 
1917 17 ) 3.9 cation of the University of Missouri ai nei 
18 18.0 2.0 .0 operating as never before in doing all that len 
1919 a 7 1 
199 aan is possible to induce teachers to cont to 
1 7 1.6 their preparation for the profession o ile 
te 11.7 4g a ing. Further, the School of Education { gr 
T b I i For i 1 University of Missouri is sparing 1 R thi 
a . iS tT ea i | i 
tricts maintaini ‘ high schos 1.7 to take care of all students interest the 
es iperintendents were without — graduate work in Education and er, 
of he aad: chor on i t ? ing plans for more adequate facilities I rh 
ou ( pre ation, et near future. Also, many of thi iro 
In detail, as shown in Table III, in 1915 it cators in the State are interested in institut op 
s found that 41.7 percent it ~ werintend ing a svsteimatic plan for te; | r nec t 
nts in districts maintaining first clas igh which will show the status of the ft ve 
schools did not have 120 hours « ( leg personne] at regular intervals rea 
The only remedy tor war is conscience, and Though we need criticism and friendship in otl 
you will not have that until you have religion our life as students, there is nothing that we kn 
carefully taught and inculeated.—George Bar- need more than religion—the friendship of God t} 
nard Shaw. —Marion L. Burton. - 
cor 
f ‘) gre 
_ . : , , P os eee liv 
ET us consider first the belief, quite commonly held, that the scientist is a destroyer of re 
ligion. This belief has no substantial foundation. No tact has been discovered by scientific tex 
research that disproves or discredits the belief in the existence of God, or of the individual rea 
mind and soul of men, or of the existence of the soul before birth or of its continuance after tu 
death. Many men and women who stand high in the scientific world cherish some or all of 
these beliefs. . ’ And again there is no proof that the evolutionary theory of develop- the 
ment applies in unbroken continuity to the history of man. One may accept all the well au ien 
thenticated facts that a scientific study of life from the “physical” side reveals, and yet hold 
whatever belief he pleases on these questions that are so often woven into religious creeds.— Col 
George A. Mirick. ths 
wh 
. ——— 
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When Teachers Fail to Teach 


By PROFESSOR D. H. 


EACHING consists not in telling the 
7 as something, but in having each 
individual in the class do some think 
ing. The teaching may be said to be effect 
ive to the extent that the thinking leads to 
doing. The teacher fails to teach until ther 
is some thinking and doing in the class. 
The basis of all thinking is experience. 
The greatest mistake that we 
ers is to expect expression from a child who 
material we 


make as teach 
has had no experience with the 
are discussing or whose experience’ has 
been very shallow and unreal. The cold stor 
ize idea of knowledge, that all vital things 
a child needs to know are in the text book, 
must pass if we are to develop thinkers and 
doers. We know a thing is a fact, if our ex 
perience with the thing or fact is real and 
becomes a part of our living and thinking. 

We have a powerful instrument in teach 
ing which will give our pupils real vital ex 
periences and stimulate thought as nothing 
else can. I refer to the third dimensional 
picture as revealed by the stereoscope. The 
nearest thing we have to the actual exper 
ience is the stereograph. Just as a child turns 
to the dictionary or encyclopedia for infor 
mation, so now they can turn to the stereo 
graphs for a real experience through the 
third dimensional picture. It can be said 
that that child is potentially the best think 
er, Who has had the most real experiences. 
Thinking is too often thought of as cut off 
from experience and capable of being devel 
oped in isolation. 

rhe stereograph is making teaching effect 
ive because it is making what the pupil 
reads in his text book real to him. The pupil 
is asked continually to give Knowledge of 
other men; second hand knowledge. This 
knowledge is merely verbal, seldom any 
back of it. But the stereograph ac 
history, geo 


thing 
companying the reading in 
graphy, science, ete., brings the child into a 
living experience with the material in his 
text. He gets the real truth about what he is 
reading through the third dimensional pic 
ture. What finer thing can be done for a child 
than to have him feel that his school exper 
iences are the experiences of life, of personal 
contact. We are teaching just to the extent 
that we break down the barriers between 
what the child experiences in his travels, in 
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his contact with the outside world and the 
school room. The stereoscope makes the 
schoolroom a part of the living, working, 
world. 

Accompanying every real experience that 
the child has is an innate desire to relate 
that experience. This is where the stereo 
graphs help in oral and written expression 
Vital 


The stereoscope giving a real visual 


experience to the child developes a feeling 
of confidence and a desire to have others 
share this experience. Self expression is the 
natural result of such experiences; coercion 
is subjection, not objective. One of the best 
methods of judging the effectiveness of our 
teaching is by the type and spontaneity of 
questions that come from our pupils. If we 
fail to get any questions from the class ow 
teaching has failed. The lack of questions 
means the lack of concrete experiences and 
visualizations. The stereoscope will stimulate 
the pupil to ask questions and help him an- 
swer his own questions by the written des 
criptions on the back of each picture. The 
lantern slides used in teaching are a means 
of reviewing and having the class discuss 
their experiences as a social group. 

Ideas are not isolated, segregated: know 
ledge is unity. Facts do not form isolated is 
lands. Teaching with material afforded by 
the stereoscope and lantern slide introduces 
unity into the 
relation of all subjects in the curriculum en 


curriculum. A natural cor 
sues. The ideal school was best defined by 
Garfield: “A college 
end of a log and a student on the other’. The 


is Mark Hopkins on one 


personal contact of pupil with teacher and 
teacher with pupil is essential if education, 

thinking—is to result from school exper 
iences. In other words what Garfield meant 
was that the ideal education was to result 
by the contact with many teachers through 
one teacher, many subjects through one 
subject. History, 
English, astronomy, civics ,and all the sci 


geography, mathematics, 
ences are not separate, cold, and isolated bits 
of knowledge, but all a great truth of man 
and his civilization. Visual education through 
the sterescope and lantern slide will do for 
teaching what the philosophers of all ages 
have been attempting to do, find the golden 
thread that runs through all knowledge; that 
is, synthesize knowledge. 
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World Federation of Education Associations 
WORLD PEACE PLAN AWARD $25,000. 


his name 


GENTLEMAN, who wishes 

A withheld has given to the World Fed 
eration of Education Associations a 

gift of twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000) 

to be used as an award for the best 

which will bring to the world the greatest 


plan 


security from war. The donor of this gen 
erous gift watched the proceedings of the 
World Conference on Education, which met 


in San Francisco in June and July, and be 
lieves that lasting peace can come only 
through education. He desires to encourage 
a movement calculated to friend 
liness among the nations. 

The World Federation of Education 
Associations. 

The World Federation gratefully 
ledges the generous gift to be used in futher 
ing the world’s greatest cause and accepts 
the offer in the spirit which actuates the 
giver. The Federation joins the donor in the 
belief that such a reformation as the award 
is to promote must await the longer process 
es of education. It accepts also the belief that 
textbook materials and teaching attitudes 
are all essential and any plan proposed must 
have as its principal object the bringing 
about of a better understanding between na 
tions with the elimination of hatreds, both 
racial and national. 

The Peace Plan. 

A plan of education calculated to produce 
amity is desired. There is a distinct differ 
ence between this plan and the one called for 
by that distinguished citizen and generous 
donor, Mr. Edward Bok, inasmuch as this 
contest calls for a world-wide program of 
education which will promote the peace of 
the world. The contest is likewise world-wide 
and open to interested persons of all 
countries. The plan does not call for legisla 
tive action unless necessary to back up new 
and fundamental processes. It is the convic 
tion of the giver and of the Federation that 
universal peace must have universal appli 
cation and must begin with unprejudiced 
childhood. We desire also to create a world 
wide thinking on the subject of the Golden 
Rule as applied to international contacts 
and to produce a_ psychology or 
mindedness” such as will support any sys 
tem of diplomacy or any functioning of the 
state. 


promote 


acknow- 


“worid 


L 


20 


Rules of the Contest. 
All manuscripts must be in typewritten 
form with sufficient margin for the notes 
of examiners. 
The Commission on Award 
right to reject such manuscripts as they 


reserve thy 


may desire. 

The plan should contain a 
cise set-up of not to exceed 2,500 words, 
with not more than an equal number o 
words in argument or clarifying state 
ments. 


clear, con 


Manuscripts will not be returned. The 
Federation reserves the right to retain 


for such use as it may see fit all plans 
submitted. 

Only one plan may be submitted by one 
person or organization, and no 
who is a member of an _ organization 
which submits a plan shall be allowed to 
participate further in the contest. 

In order to secure impartial 
manuscripts should be unmarked but 
should be accompanied by plain, sealed 
envelope unmarked in which 
given the author's name and address so 
that in case of acceptance the award may 
be mailed to the proper person. Any iden 
tifying marks will render the manuscript 
ineligible to compete. 


person 


decision 


shall be 


Plans must be submitted on or before 
July 1, 1924. 
The award will be given $12,500 when 


the plan is accepted and $12,500 when the 
plan is inaugurated. 

Commission on Award. 
Hon. Henry M. Robinson, President First 
National Bank, Los Angeles, Calif., Mem 
ber of Board of International Arbitra 
tion. 
Dr. Henry Noble McCracken, President 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Governor of 
Maine, Augusta, Maine. 
Dr. Herbert S. Houston, Publisher of 
OUR WORLD, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. P. W. Henry, Scarborough-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Miss Olive M. Jones, President National 
Education Association, care of Board of 
Education, New York City. 
Hon Henry E. Dunnack, State 
ian, Augusta, Maine. 


Librar 
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g Hon. J. W. Crabtree, Sec. National Edu 
cation Association, Washington, D. C. 

9, Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Frankfort, 
Ky. Distinguished educator. 

10. Hon. George T. Moody, Bound Brook, 
New Jersey, Retired. 

11. Hon. Carleton E. Ladd, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Eminent Attorney. 

122. Hon. Wm. Gibbs McAdoo, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Former Secretary of the Treasury. 

13. Col. Milton A. McRae, Detroit, Mich. and 
San Diego, Calif., Scripts-McRae News 


paper. 

14. Hon. Alfred Lucking, Ford Bldg., De 
troit, Mich. Prominent Attorney and for- 
mer Congressman. 

15. Dr. R. A. Milliken, President Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, California. 
Direct all communications to Augustus O. 
Thomas, President of World Federation of 
Education Associations, Augusta, Maine, or 
C. H. Williams, Secretary, Columbia, Mis 

souri. 


Fifty Years Old 


HE Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
T College celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 

sary of its founding on Thursday, Oc 
tober 25th, in a most fitting manner. That 
day was chosen because on the eve of the 
Southeast Missouri Teachers Association it 
commemorated the date of the location of the 
school in Cape Girardeau. 








PRESIDENT JOSEPH A. SERENA of South- 
east Missouri State Teachers College. 





On March 22, 1873 Governor Woodson of 
Missouri approved a bill introduced into the 
General Assembly, by T. J. O. Morrison of 
New Madrid County and passed by the As- 


sembly. creating a third normal school for 


the state to be located in Southeast, Missouri. 

On October 28, 1873 the Board of Regents 
of the new normal school selected Cape Gir- 
ardeau as the site for the institution, and 
school was opened in the Lorimier Public 
School building December 5th, of the same 


year. 

The first faculty consisted of L. H. Cheney, 
Principal; R. P. Rider, G. T. Lemmon, Mrs. 
Frances A. Cheney, and L. C. Schleich. Prin 
cipal Cheney died in 1877 and was succeded 
by C. H. Dutcher, who served until 1881. At 
that time the title of the head of the school 
was changed to president and R. C. Norton 
was elected to the position. He served until 
1893 and was succeded in office by W. D. 
Vandiver, 1893-1897; J. S. MeGhee, 1897-1899: 
W. S. Dearmont, 1899-1921; Joseph A. Serena, 
1921 

During the first session fifty-seven pupils 
were enrolled. The attendance increased 
gradually for a number of year. In 1891 three 
hundred eighty-six were enrolled. This was 
the largest attendance until the period of 
enlargement beginning in 1903. The one 
thousand mark was first reached in 1912 
when one thousand and one were enrolled. 
In 1922 the attendance was one thousand six 
hundred seventy-one. 

The first building was erected in 1874 on 
Fort “B”. This was the only building until 
after its destruction by fire in 1902. The pres 
ent group of buildings, seven in number, 
have been erected since that time, the latest, 
the Education Building, in 1923. 

Originally the institution gave most atten 
tion to elementary work and reviews. It soon 
developed and operated a course practically 
equivalent to a two-year college course. This 
was the standard for many vears. In 1902 
the Board announced its intention to offer 
a four year college course which was grad- 
ually developed. In 1919 the general assem- 
bly changed the name of the school to the 
“Southeast Missouri State Teachers College” 
with authority to grant academic degrees. 
Since that time admission requirements have 
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been raised and the course of study develop 
ed. and enriched until the institution 
won recognition as a standard college for the 
training of teachers. 


FORMER 


+ 
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A. Lee, past or present State Superintend 
ents of Schools. Telegrams were received 
» from Hon John R. Kirk and Hon. Uel W 


Lamkin. 


PRESIDENTS OF SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 














W. D. Vandiver W. S. 


Dearmont R. C. Norton 

















J. S. MeGhee L. H. ¢ 

The day’s program began with a general 
session in the College auditorium at 10 A. M., 
with an attendance record that is unequalled 
for Cape Girardeau. Nearly every seat in this 
large room was taken. 

Rev. J. H. Taylor, Rector of Christ Episco 
pal Church, offered the invocation. Messages 
of greeting were delivered by Hon Wm. P. 
Evans, Hon. Sam A. Baker and Hon. Charles 


Cc. H. Dutcher 


‘heney 


The College Trio gave two excellent selec 
tions on stringed instruments. 

Dr. M. G. Neale of the University of Mis 
souri brought greetings from his institution 
as well as the Missouri College Union. 

Dr. R. H. Crossfield of William Woods Col 
lege, Fulton, presented the greeting of his 
college and also of the Missouri Junior Col 
lege Union. 
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The public schools of the state were rep 
resented by Mr. John J. Maddox, Superin 
tendent of the St. Louis Public Schools 

[The sister Teachers Colleges were repre 
sented by Prof. M. A. O'Rear of Springfield 
and Prof. C. B. Hudson of Warrensburg. Each 
of the speakers was happy in the expression 
of felicitations of the organization represent 
ed. 

Immediately following this service was t'e 
Memorial Tablet in t'e 
Academic Hall, commem 
orating the eighteen students who died in 


unveiling of the 
main corridor of 
the service of their during the 
World War. The presentation 
Prof. A. W. Vaughn, representing the com 
mittee and donors as well as Mr. 
Houck’s remarks in accepting it for the 
Board of fitting. Aside 
from the S700 spent for expenses and the 
tablet. all. of the $7000.00 fund is to be used 


country 


address of 
Louis 


Regents were most 


as a Memorial Loan Fund for students, to 
he administered by a committee from the 
faculty. 

Then following a 
served on the athletic grounds. More’ than 
Aon people were fed. Some idea of the mag 
litude of this part of the day 

gleaned from the fact that it took 2200 


loaves of bread. 


great barbecue dinner 


Ss program may 


pounds of meat, 15 dozen 
cream bars, 
pickles, ete., to 
multitide. But evervbodyv was fed 


8 dozen pies and 84 dozen ice 


feed the 
ind more than fragments remained. 


barrels ol cottee, 


esides 


Then came the student parade, over th 
streets of the citv. Headed by the citv mili 
followed by Governor Hvde, Co! 


came the faculty 


tarv band, 

ge officials and guests, 
{ students marching. The second division 
aded by the College band, 


consisted e 
tirely of floats and decorated cars, of whi 

vere more than twenty. This parad 
vas well managed from beginning to end 
nd reflected great credit on the College. It 
terminated at the football field, where the 
irgest crowd that ever witnessed a football 
game in this citv saw Gape Girardeau defeat 
Illinois Normal 


sity by a score of 11 to 0. It was a well play 


ed by Carbondale, Univer 


ed game with a slightly heavier and better 
team winning. 

rhe culminating event of the dav was 
the evening session, again in the College 
\uditorium. Long before the 
had arrived, every seat was taken. The in 
vocation was offered by Rev. J. R. Spann of 
the Centenary Methodist Church. The 
Women’s Glee Club of sixty members, under 
the direction of Prof. J. C. Brandt, furnished 


Seldom is a college 


time to begin 


two beautiful selections. 
club able to appear to a better advantage 
than did this organization in its two won 
derful numbers. 

Dean M. G. Neale, delivered the first ad 
Fifty Years of the 
Missouri.” It was a scholarly 


dress on raining of 
Teachers in 
comparative review of the great accomplish 
ments of a half century in this respect. He 
also sketched briefly the great demands that 
the next ten vears will make upon the teach 
er training forces of Missouri, if the present 
program is executed. 

President Uel W. Lamkin, who had been 
delayed by train service, presented his mes 
sage of greeting both as a former State 
Superintendent of Schools and as the Presi 
dent of the Northwest Missouri State Teach 
ers College. 

Hyde came as a 
fitting climax to the program He nevet 
spoke to a more appreciative audience con 
cerning his abiding faith and interest in edu 
as greeted with 


The address of Governor 


cation, and his message w 
enthusiasm. Following his address a recep 
tion was held in the Regents room and more 
than one thousand persons formally greeted 
the Governor, President and Mrs. Serena and 
other guests in the receiving line. The Col 
lege orchestra furnished music and the en 
tire faculty acted on the reception commit 
tee 

rhe local 
sourian, printed 


Southeast Mis 


Vspaper, the 

special edition of 10,000 
papers, in which appeared a number of in 
teresting cuts. 


r Was ideal and 


The weath every event of 
a very varied program was successfully cat 


ried out. 





A society based on custom will utilize ind v'd 
ual variations only up to a limit of conformity 
With usage; uniformity is the chief ideal within 
each class. A progressive society counts indi- 
Vidual variations as precious since it finds in 
them the means of its growth.—John Dewey. 





Calvin Coolidge didn’t strive, he didn’t work 
all day and study all night, he wasn't exception- 
al. Coolidge’s career should show the average 
boy that he doesn’t have to be unusually bril- 
liant, or overworked, or hungry, or at all out 
of the ordinary to succeed.—Judson Stuart. 
































Railroad fares refunded in 





accordance with the plan of 


the Associated Retailers. 
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| “Welcome 


Sonnenfeld’s, “The Hoy ¢ 
| a cordial welcome tobisj 
the Missouri State Teg A; 





AY we ask now for the privilege of serving 
you while in St. Louis? We feel that we B 
ean be of real service in supplying you 
with Apparel and Millinery of the latest design. }fasp 
Even now advance Spring Styles in dresses are fey 
on display here. for s 


Coats 
Dresses 
Furs 
Suits 















































“The House 
of Courtesy” 





Washi avenue. 


e| St. Louis” 


- Hof Courtesy,” extends | 
 thisiting members of 
Teg Association. 














ng ECAUSE of our affiliation with one of the | 
we largest buying organizations in America, 
ou our stocks are replete with the very latest 
sn. ffashions. Newest styles, unexcelled values and 
ire fcourteous service form a trio of logical reasons 
for shopping here while in St. Louis. 


Millinery 
Blouses 
Underwear 
Petticoats 
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Important Information to Teachers Attending St. Louis Convention, December 5-8 


(Continued 


Second General Session, Thursday Evening, 
December Sixth, Coliseum, 7:30 O’clock. 


Vice-President John J. Maddox, presiding. 


Music (St. Louis Public Schools), directed 
by Supervisor Eugene Hahnel (30 minutes). 
Invocation: Dr. Alfred lenry Porter, 
Third Baptist Church, St. Louis. 
Subject: The Educational Situation in Miis- 
souri (continued). 
I. The State, His Excellency, Arthur M. 


Hyde, Governor of Missouri (30) min 
utes). 
Il. The State University, Dr. 


President University 


Stratton D. 
of Mis 


Brooks, 


souri (30 minutes). 

Ill. Address: Nationalism, Democracy and 
Education, Dr. Paul Monroe, Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, New York City. 

Get Your Identification Certificate Today. 


Third General Session, Friday Morning, 
December Seventh, Coliseur, 9:02 O’clock. 


presiding 


Vice-President Eugene Fair 


Music (St. Louis Public Schools), directed 
by Supervisor Eugene Hahnel (30 minutes). 

Invocation: Rey. C. E. Jenney, First Pres 
byterian Church, St. Louis. 

Subject: Educational Progress. 

1. Address: Dr. C. H. Judd, Dean Schoo! of 


Education, University of Chicago, Chi 


Cagzo, 


Il. Address: Dr. W. C. Bagley Teachers 
College, Columbia, CUniversitv, New 
York City. 

Get Your Identification Certificate Today. 


Fourth General Session, Friday Evening, 


December Seventh, Coliseum, 8:00 O’clock. 


Concert, St. Louis Symphony Orchesira, 
Rudolph Ganz, Conductor. 


NOTE—AII members of the State Teachers 
Association will be admitted to this concert 
upon presentation of their) membership 
cards. Others may be admitted upon the 


purchase of a ticket. The price of the tickets 


will be $1.25. There are no reserved seats. 


Get Your Identification Certificate Today. 


from Page 
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Fifth General Session, Saturday Morning, 
December Eighth, Coliseum, 9:00 O'clock. 

Vice President Russell A. Sharp, presidi: 


Music (St. Louis Public School), directa 
by Supervisor Eugene Hahnel (30 minutes 

Invocation: Rev. G. A. Campbell, Unio 
Avenue Christian Church, St. Louis 


Subject: Educational Achievement. 


I. Address: Chancellor Herbert S. Had) 


Washington University, St. Louis 
Il. Address: Miss Olive Jones. President 
National Education Association. 
Ill. Address: Miss Thelma _ Gildemeiste; 
State Teachers College, Winona, Min) 
IV. Installation of President-Elect. 
V. Adjournment. 
MEETING PLACES DEPARTMENT SES. 


SIONS. 


Central High School, Grand Avenue and 
Windsor Place. Statler Hotel — tak 
Page car west to Grand Avenue and Wind 
sor Place. 

Harris Teachers College, 3 tl 
Avenue. From Statler Hotel 
Compton car west to Theresa and Park Aw 


From 


and Park 


take Park 


nues, 

Soldan High School. From Stat Hot 
walk south to Olive Street, take Olive-D 
mar car to Union Ave. Walk four blocks 
north. Or walk south to Locust str 
Hodiamont car to Union Avenue and walk 
two blocks South. 

Coliseum. Washington and Jeffers \ 
nues. From Statler Hotel take Page car t 
Jefferson Avenue. 

Public Library. Olive and 13th Streets 
From Statler Hotel walk south to Oli 


four blocks west to Thirteenth Stre 

Educational Museum. From Statler Hot 
take Page car ,transfer to Grand = Aver 
north. Get off at North Market St: i 
walk one block west to the Edueatio Ml 
seul. 

Marquette Hotel, Washington a Nt 
Streets. From Statler Hotel take P: 
to 18th Street. 

Claridge Hotel, Locust and isth Streets 
From Statler take Page car to Sth Street 
walk two blocks south. 


For programs of the various Departments, 
see the pamphlet of the Official Program 
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Inspection and Supervision of Missouri Schools 


UPERINTENDENT Lee has formulated 
> and put into operation a new plan of in 
specting, supervsiing, and classifying 
high schools which promises to do much for 
the improvement of these schools 
No thinking person will question the 
of inspection and classification of the high 
schools of the state by the State Department 
of Education. It has been a great impetus to 
the development of secondary education and 
as resulted in a uniformity 
standardization in the amount and quality of 
work given which But if 
the department is to be of the greatest serv 
ice to the high schools of the state it must 
lo more than make a hurried visit to a 
school once a year for the purpose of check 
ng the equipment of the the 
qualifications of the teachers the 
minimum requirements set up by the depart 
That is to 
must be 


valu 


degree of and 


is very desirable. 


school and 


against 


classification. 
the department 
it must be 


ment as a basis for 
the work of 
more than inspectoral in nature; 


say, 


supervisory. 


Realizing the importance of a more per 
sonal touch with and a more definite un 
rstanding of the problems of the high 
schools of the state and appreciating the 


ecessity of more frequent visits Superin 
tendent Lee has reorganized the inspectoral 
force by dividing the state into districts. 
These districts in the main are coterminous 
with the State Teachers College districts and 


an inspector is placed in each of these dis 


tricts with headquarters in the town where 
the teachers college is located and with his 


office in the college 

This plan enables the through 
Irequent visits to know the schools and the 
school people of his district. 
of the increased to those 
most in need of help from the department. 
In case a school fails to meet the require 


ments for a given classification at the time 


inspector 


It also admits 


service schools 


officials 
opportunity 


of the first visit of the inspector, 
of the given 
to meet the requirements after advising with 


the 


school may be an 


inspector concerning their specific needs. 


In such cases the classification of the school 


withheld till the 
recommendations of 


school officials have 
the 
has visited 


may be 
complied with the 


department and till the inspector 


the school again for the purpose of seeing 
whether or not the requirements have been 
met. In this way the inspector becomes a 


councilor, a professional advisor of superin 
tendents, teachers, and board mem 
bers, and instead of fearing the coming of 
this representative of the State Department 
these school people should come to look for 


school 


ward to his visit with a great deal of pleas 
ure. Inspectors are scheduled to spend at 
least one whole day 
and at least one-half day in 
third class school. 


in each first class school 
each month or 
The plan also contemplates full and com 


plete co-operation with county superintend 


ents in the inspection and supervision of 
the high schools under their supervision. 
Kach inspector is routed by counties and 


the advised of 
the 


respective counties. 


county superintendents are 


dates when the in their 


county 


will be 
the 


schools of his 


Inspector 
In this way 


superintendent who knows the 


county becomes a co-worker with a repre 
sentative of the State Department for the im 
provement of the schools of his county. Such 


most desirable and should 
factor in the results obtained 
inspection and supervision 


co-operation is 
prove a large 
by this plan for 
of high schools. 
spects the high schools but visits the grades 
reports on the work observed 
should 


The inspector not only in 


well and 
there. This 
cannot have superior high school work built 
upon inferior grade work. 

The present plan has not been in operation 
to warrant a statement of its 


as 


is as it be since we 


long enough 
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possibilities in all particulars but we are 
convinced of its tremendous advantages over 
the old procedure, and we are delighted to 
learn of the enthusiastic reception accorded 
the scheme by those interested in education 
throughout the state. Most especially are 
we pleased with the way in which the school 
people are coming to look the High 
School Inspector in their respective districts. 
The more frequent visits and the valuable 


upon 


service rendered by the inspector has de 
veloped a kind of local pride among the 
school people of the several districts and 
they have come to speak of him as “our in- 
spector.” This relationship is very com 
mendable and should do much for the ad 
vancement of secondary education in this 


State. 

A recent report from the office at Jefferson 
City indicates the energy with which the 
plan is being carried out. During the months 
of September and October 186 schools were 
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visited and nine new high schools were op 


ganized. The report further shows that 


these inspectors during that time address 
53 educational meetings. 

The personnel of the inspectoral force has 
done much to inspire confidence in th: play 
and to insure co-operation on the part of 


the school people. 
Maryville district—S. C. 
Kirksville district—C. F. 


Richeson. 


Daugherty 


Warrensburg district—E. W. Allison 
Cape Girardeau district—J. Will Pierce 
Springfield district—R. K. Phelps. 


In addition to these inspectors assigned t 
the five Teachers College districts are M; 
W. W. Gibony and W. G. Dillon de 
vote a part of their time to the inspectio 
work working out from the Jefferson City of 
fice. Mr. John B. 
teacher training work and 
pervision of all high school inspection 


who 


soyd has charge of the 


has general su 





Picture Study 


THE LAST SU 


The Artist. 

Leonardo Da Vinci was born at Castle Vinci 
between Florence and Pisa. He was brought up 
in Florence where he lived until he was twenty- 
four. The story of the wonderful artist’s life and 
accomplishments reads like a fairy tale. From a 
child he attracted attention for his passion for 
learning. At fifteen he entered the studio of Ve- 
rocchio. From the first, the brilliant youth won 
general favoritism and proved the superior of his 
master. 


He is said to have been the greatest genius 
that ever lived and painting was only one of 
the activities in which his talent was displayed. 
He was illustrious alike as a sculptor, archtect, 
engneer, philosopher, writer and musician. He 
designed the most remarkable bridges and war- 


ships of his day. 

When the Last Supper was completed Raphael 
was only fifteen years of age. Few of his paint- 
ings have endured. “The Virgin of the Rocks” 
and “St. Anne, the Virgin, and the Christ Child” 
are in the Louvre, Paris. His celebrated “Mona 
Lisa” has, since it was stolen from the Louvre 
and later recovered, become more famous than 
before. 


The Picture. 


No scene in the life of Christ has been more 
often painted than that of the Last Supper, but 


no other attempts can compare with this won- 
derful painting of Leonardo da Vinci’s. It is rec- 
ognized as da Vinci's masterpiece and is one of 
twelve pantings called world pictures It was 
painted in oils on the wall of a convent dining 
room in Milan, Italy. 

The appropriate setting of the picture adds 
much to its charm. Seated at their meal the 
brothers of the monastery could look upon the 
table of Christ, as if he were their guest. It is 


for December 


PPER—Da VINCI. 


said to be an exact copy of the table, linen and 
dishes used by the monks 

The central figure is Christ, with the disciples 
in four groups of three each. Christ sits alone 
and in their surprise and bewilderment at Christ 
saying, “Verily I say unto you, that one of you 
shall betray me,” had drawn away for 





ment. Each is expresing his feelings in his 
way. In the background three windows with 
glimpses of landscape have heen painted, which 
add artistic value to the picture. 

At the Master’s right, in broken-hearted si- 
lence, sits John, the beloved disciple. Impulsive 
Peter leans forward, touching John’s shoulder 
and seems to be urging him to ask the Savior 
who the traitor is. 

There can be no doubt as to the real betrayer 


In contrast to the gentle features of John is th 





dark, cunning face of Judas, who, clutching 
money bag, looks up in alarm. 

3ehind Peter, is Andrew, with upraised hands 
then James the Younger and at the end Bar 
tholomew, leaning forward in his eagerness t 
catch the words of others. To the left of Christ 
Thomas with raised finger seems to be saying 
“Lord is it I?” In front of him, James the 
elder, expressing in face and gesture his horror 
at such a thought. Philip bending over his com- 
panions with deep regret in his face, seems t 
say, “Thou knowest my dear, Lord, is it 1?” Next 
to Philip, in the last group are Matthew, Thad- 
deus and Simon. 

We are touched with the face of the Savior 
sad, submissive, forgiving. Observe how muc! 
the artist has expressed of the human and éd- 
vine in Christ’s gestures. One hand with pal 
downward, seems to say, “If it be posisble let this 


cup pass from me.” The other upturned, rece? 
tive, suggests the words, “Not my will, but thine 


be done.” 
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= ‘ 
that | Department of 
essed Rati, Child Hygiene and School eivie. 

iS ¢, . . ° 
sa é B'S, and Home Sanitation 
ae \e & 
pla & & Conducted by the 
t ¢ ae / \) 
aa MISSOURI TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
W. MeN. Miller, M. D., Editor 

A $2,000,000 COMMUNITY HEALTH DEM- giene. A record will be kept of the exact 

ere 


ONSTRATION PROJECT cost of each specific project and every ef 
fort made to keep the cost down to a mini 


ed t Ti Milbank Memorial Fund, establish mum consistent with efficiency. 


e Mr ed by the late Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Actual work has been started in Cattarau- 
10 de Anderson, will spend $2,000,000 on gus County, with a population of about 72, 
ection health demonstrations in three typeial com- 990, and in the City of Syracuse, which has 
ity of Fmunities with a population of a half a mil a population of about 175,000. The metro- 
vf the Blin, according to its annual report, made politan district, though not yet definitely lo- 
al su. public yesterday by John A. Kingsbury, sec cated, will probably be a section of New 


) retary of the fund and formerly Commission- 
rof Public Welfare of New York City. 

Under the plan announced the fund will 
attempt to demonstrate, by co-operation with 
wencies in these communities, whether the 
n and Fextent of sickness can be materially dimin 
shed by the intensive application of known 


York City with a population of about 200,000. 
The Board of Directors of the fund have set 
aside $325,000 annually for these projects. 
The general supervision of the demonstra 
tion will be in the hands of a technical board 
consisting of Dr. James Alexander Miller of 


the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Dr. 


poe ealth measures, and mortality a Ss oe Linsly R. Williams, managing director of the 
= duced; and whether these results can De National Tuberculosis Association; Dr. Liv- 
oo hieved in a relatively short period of time ingston Farrand, President of Cornell Uni- 


nd at a per capita cost which the commu 


Bese versity and President of the National Tuber 
with Fuities will willingly bear. 


vh ai : ’ ; - culosis Association; Homer Folks, secretary 
. ‘This project of the Milbank Memorial of the New York State Charities Aid Asso- 
Fund, known as the New York Health and  giation: Bailey B. Burritt. director of the 


pulsive f Tuberculosis Demonstrations, will be car- New york City Association for Improving 


Savi - a - cess poraenen = New York State the Condition of the poor; and John A. 
typical of metropolitan, city and rural com Kingsbury, Secretary of the fund. 

we — the country at large.” Mr. Kings NEW YORK TIMES. 

is th ury said. 

ne the | “It will be conducted under the general su. STATE SUPERINTENDENT URGES PAR- 

hands yervision of a group of well-known leaders TICIPATION IN SEAL SALE 

i Bar. | 2 public health and social work. Its pur . 

ess to Fpose is to determine which diseases more To we eo _— Teachers of Mis- 

er readily yield to concerted attack, to what ex a Ce ee 

es the #'ent tuberculosis can be further reduced, The week of December 9-16 has been set for 


— whether the low infant mortality rate of 50 School and Health Week in Missouri this 
s com- bs aa . . . onen. ¢ ° ° > : 
ms to § Pr 1,000 born attained in many progressive year. This immediately follows the meeting 


" Next Fcommunities can be generally substituted for of the Missouri Teachers Association in St. 
Thad- 


> rate of 100 or more still prevailing in Louis. 
— parts of the United States; what preventive As in the past, the Missouri Tuberculosis 
much | “¢thods are most effective in controlling dis- Association will send a city and town su- 


ind d- Fease—in short—to ascertain what can be ac- perintendents, principals and rural teachers, 
1 pail Ww ° . . ° . . ° 
vet this complished by the intensive application of programs and supplies for community and 


recep- | Public health measures in the fields of phy- school and health week. These will include 
hine in ° . . 
t thin’ } sical and mental, social and industrial hy- lessons for health week, health plays, health 
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stories and other health and child hygiene 
literature, as 
distribution to patrons of the schools. 

As heretofore a Tuberculosis 
Seals, to be chil 
the teachers, 


with 


well as health 
supply of 
sold Dy school 
their 


suppiles. 


Christmas 


under direction of 


dren 
will be 
the sixteenth annual sale Christmas 
stickers tunder the direction of the National 
and in these six 


sent these This is 


of these 


Tuberculosis Association, 


teen years the death rate from Tuberculosis 


in the United States has decreased more 
than fifty per cent, a significant contribution 
to the health welfare of the nation and to 


public schools. 


the state by the 

School officers, superintendents, principals, 
teachers and pupils are urged to participate 
in the health and do their 
utmost to make this vear’s sale of the Christ 
This is an edu 
will 


week exercises 


mas Seals fruitful of results. 
cational movement and its observance 
be regarded by the State Department of Pub 
lic Schools as fulfillment, in part at least, of 
the Missouri statute requiring that “Special 
instructions as to tuberculosis, its nature, 
cause and prevention shall constitute a part 
taught 


of the course of instruction and be 
in all public schools supported wholly or in 
part by public money or under state con 
trol.” 
Very sincerely yours, 
[Signed] CHAS. A. LEE, 


State Superintendent. 


STATE BOARD OF HEALTH RECOGNIZE 
CHRISTMAS SEAL SALE AS 
POTENT FORCE. 


To Health and Welfare Officers, Physicians, 
Dentists, Nurses, Social Workers and 
Teachers of Missouri: 


The conditions pertaining to personal and 
public health in Missouri have been consid 
erably bettered the past ten vears 
through the operation of legislative acts pro 
viding for the State 
Board of Health:and county and city 
health administration, for the administration 
of the state and county eleemosynary insti 
tutions, and for health inspection, health su 
pervision and physical education of school 


within 


reorganization of the 
public 


children. 
Some of conditions have 


set into 


favoring 
have 


these 
been established, 
operation, but much still remains to be un- 
dertaken, if Missouri is to take first rank 


more been 


literature for 


AND COMMUNITY 


among the states in providing for the | 


State and local vol 


welfare of her people. 
teer health organizations have contribu 
mightily to 
we owe them the obligation of 


these results abou 


bring 
our moral ; 


financial support. 


Not a little of the influence and se 
which has been rendered us in this 
ment of our work through ft past 
is attributable to the untiring effort 


Association wit 
health 


Tuberculosis 


Missouri 


school and popul il 


annual 
commu 


s, its | t 


tional campaigns, its annual 
school health week program 
and its annual st 


islative activity, 


tuberculosis Cl 


sale of ristmas s S 
which it is financed 

School and Health Week in Missouri 
this year has been set for the calendar we 
December 9-16; the 
Thanksgiving 


sale of Christm: s 


to Christmas. We urg 
earnestly into the 


from 
that 
these two movements this veat 


you enter spirit 
and contr 
ute materially to their success with vou 
stinted whatever way may 
open to you or in ways by you 
may thereto. 


teacher is requested t 


service In 

own mitt 

tive you contribute 
Each 

post in a conspicuous place in his sch 


Notice 


registration 1 


espe ially 


pertaining t 
district 
the |] 


room the “Important 
birth and death 
and to use his 
observance of laws and regulations pertail 


1 his 


influence toe secure 
ing thereto. 
MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


GOVERNOR HYDE JOINS IN URGING 
MISSOURI TEACHERS TO TAKE PART 
IN THE HEALTH CAMPAIGN 


Under date of November 19 the Govern 
of Missouri sent the following letter to D 
Walter McNabb Miller, Secretary of the Mis 
souri Tuberculosis Association 
“Dear Dr. Miller: 

“| desire earnestly to 
work of stamping out tuberculosis in Mis 
Through the activities of a number ¢ 


most back up t 
souri. 
state and private organizations, 
health information 
health education, the awful scourge 
culosis has been partially alleviated 

“T hope the teachers of the state will sez 
upon School Health Week, 
to 16, to forward this work. One of the v 


engaged the 


In spreading 
emphasizing 


of tubet 


and in 


and 


untary associations therein is 





December | 


Alch 
ct 
those 
woul 
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Yissouri Tuberculosis Association, which Buildings, Department of Public Instruction, 


has rendered valuable service. The pur- after the first of next January will not ap 
chase of their Christmas Seals will be a con prove new school buildings where there is 
tribution toward finishing their all the vear no provision for a health room. Ordinarily 
round efforts. this health room is a medical inspection or 

(Signed) ARTHUR M. HYDE. nurses’ room. It is now to be called a health 


room in order to emphasize the constructive 


ALL NEW SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
TO HAVE HEALTH ROOMS. 


An interesting feature in the Stete-wide 


side of health activities and to impress upon 
pupils, parents and teachers that health su 
pervision is more than merely examination 


use of facilities for promoting better healt! 


t} ae ; t Stat of children for contagious diseases or for 
is fount in ne adoption \ e State ol : . 
; ivsical defects. 
Pennsylvania ot the health room mm all = 
school buildings. The Bureau of Sehool RED CROSS COURTER. 


The Ancient Order of Alchemists 


By EVANS W. BUSKETT. 


there was instituted in the chemistry — tions, plays and picnics. 
classes of the Joplin High School a It was decided that the 11A, or second 
w society known as the Ancient Order of term class, should initiate the 11B, or be 


D' RING the Fall term of school, 1922, neglected but were provided for by the initia 


= 
a ie 


b 





The students find fun and social satisfaction in Chemistry. 


\lchemists, or briefly, the A. O. A. The ob- ginning class. The 11A class consisted of 
ject was to create a student activity for only twenty boys and girls while the 11B 
those pursuing the study of chemistry which class numbered sixty. Not daunted by this 
Would stimulate an interest in the subject. disproportion in numbers the 11A’s were de 
\t the same time social features were not clared members without initiation and pre- 
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pared to put on the work. A ritual wus 
written, the gymnasium prepared for te 
occasion and the sixty candidates were made 
to ride the A. O. A. goat. 

The initiation at the beginning of the 3ec- 
ond term was not so strenuous. The ILIA 
class was larger and the 11B class wis 
smaller than at the first initiation so it w 
not so difficult to handle. 

After the initiation, meetings 
every two weeks when papers on chem’:al 
subjects were read and experiments of int 
est were performed. 

The effect upon the class from the teach- 
er’s standpoint was very satisfactory. There 
were no failures in either 11A class and a 
larger proportion of students received a 
grade of 90 per cent than ever before. 

The ritual is divided into two sections, or 
degrees. In the first degree the candidate 
is brought in blindfolded and takes the ol.li- 
gation. He is then conducted through a 
“Wildnerness of Ignorance” and drinks of 
the “Waters of Marah.” He passes through 
the “Valley of Death” to try his soul, after 
which some side degrees are put on for the 
purpose of having fun with the candidate. 
This part of the work is pure fun and the 
“Wilderness of Ignorance” and the “Valley 
of Death” may be varied from time to time 
but the main features should always be re- 
tained. There is nothing in this part of the 
work which will harm the candidate nor em- 
barrass him in any way. These initiations 
are conducted under the supervision of the 
Chemistry teacher and the other Faculty 
members are always invited to be present. 
One lady teacher who was taking an exten- 
sion course in Chemistry was initiated last 
year and expresses herself highly pleased 
with the treatment she received, which was 
the same as all of the other candidates re 


were he’ 


’ 


ceived. 

The second degree im- 
port. The candidates are seated in the bal 
cony and the degree is acted for them by a 


is serious in its 


AND COMMUNITY 


trained company of students. The second 
degree presents two candidates, a voung 
man and a young woman, in search for the 


“Elixir of Life” and the “Philosopher's 
Stone.” The gymnasium is darkened. The 
“Mysterious Master Alchemist” enters fo] 
lowed by the “Deputy Master Alchemist 
and Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom. They 
are followed by three “Evils” and three “Vir 
tues” whose names I am not permitted to 
divulge. All are seated and the Laboratory 
is opened for Labor and the Contemplation 
of the Mysteries of Nature with appropriate 
ceremonies which include the lighting of th 


“Sacred Fire” of the “Mysterious Alchem 
ists.” 
Two candidates are announced in waiting 


and, after due ceremony, are admitted to the 
presence of the Mysterious Master Alchem 
ist who questions them as to their sincerity 
in their quest and warns them of the dan 
gers they will encounter. They are conduct 
ed to the three Evils whom they overcome 
and to the three Virtues who aid them in 
their search. They are still unsuccessful 
and return to the “Mysterious Master Al 
chemist,” who, as a reward for their dili- 
gence, reveals to them the “Secrets of the 
Elixir of Life” and the “Pholosopher’s 
Stone.” The Laboratory is then closed with 
appropriate ceremony and the officers retire 
in reverse order. 

All repair to the cafeteria where ice cream 
and cake are served, speeches are made and 
a general good time enjoyed by all. 

These 


may 


This degree is put on in costume. 
costumes may be of small cost or 
elaborate as the finances of the order w 
The costumes used were of different 
cloth and the pu 
In the darkened room fires 


permit. 
colors of cheese 
pose very well. 


served 


of several colors are used to intensify the 
effect. 
The class of candidates initiated Friday, 


October 12th, was fifty in number. 


TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF 
THE MIDDLE WEST 


General and Sectional Meetings and Banquet. 


Agricultural Extension 
Commercial Eaucation 
Industrial Education 
Homemaking Education 


Vocational Guidance 


Teacher Training 
Part-time Education 
Training in Industry 
Industrial Rehabilitation 


Among the speakers already engaged are: John N. Greer, Lewis Gustafson, John J. M 1ddox 
Edwin A. Lee, Ruth Mary Weeks, John J. Tigert, Arthur Dean, Aaron Sapiro, Matthe Woll 
Charles A. Bennett, Charles A. Prosser, Alice Loomis, Mabel V. Campbell, Emery Filbey, J. 


Brewer, 
CHASE 
January 


Miller, Jennie M. Turner, John M. 


Mary Stewart. 
HOTEL, St. Louis. 
16,17, 18, 19, 1924. 
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Superintendent A. O. Briscoe of Frederick- 
rts eighty-two in the freshman class 
eh school and thirty-five seniors. Vo- 
Agriculture is proving to be one of 
4@ most popular departments. Vocational Civ- 
s demands three sections to handle the large 
numb of students enrolled Supervised study 
s being inaugurated and is very satisfactory. 








The Flat River Schools, of which M. P. Smith 
ntendent, are through the junior col- 

and high school departments conducting ly- 
um circuits throughout St. Francois county 
The talent sent out includes lectures from the 


faculty, readers, quartets, glee clubs, solo- 





sts of various types, a crayon artist,, et« 

The talent is provided free, though the trans 
portation is usually taken care of by the commu- 
nity entertained. A great many of the towns and 
rural communities of the county, which is a pop- 
one, are availing themselves of the oppor- 
offered by the Flat River School. 
immediate direction of the work is in 
hands of Mrs. Agnes Filler, the talented 
ersatile teacher of Home Economics in the 
College of Flat River. 











Superintendent Collier Tells Business and Profes- 
sional Men of His Profession. 

Price Collier, Superintendent of the Richmond 
Schools was recently called upon by the Rotary 
ub of his city to tell the club of his work. Su- 
printendent Collier very wisely took advantage 
{this opportunity and explained to the Club the 
rofessional aspects of the modern superintend- 
ent of schools. He developed the idea that edu- 
ation is a profession and showed how the pub- 

is getting away from the idea that any- 
body who has had a little college ocucation is 
iently trained for a superintendency regard- 
ss of the kind of training he has had. The 
youthfullness of the profession was illustrated 
y the fact that Boards of Education still oc- 
sionally receive applications from men with de- 
rees in medicine, law and theology who imag- 
he that they can successfully direct a public 
hool system, and who do not seem to know 
that they would be as much of a misfit in this 
position as the trained school man would be as 
lawyer, a physician or a preacher 

Mr. Collier explained some of his duties and 
howed why professional training is necessary te 
il accomplishment 









Pf 





Ir successf 


Robert St. Clair, principal of the Mark Twair 





School, now on leave of absence, studying in the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is one o 
group of trained school men under the direc 
m of Dr. George B. Strayer, who will survey 
be sche system of Springfield, Massachusett 
fhis survey was begun recently ,and will proba 
be cor ted some time in January. There 
specialist for each phase of thé 
Nvestigation, and among other items to be stud 
closely) vill be cours of study, physica 
_ lancial methods ,and costs Mr. St 
\ chairman of the Elemen School 
PT Division of the Missouri Teach- 








SUPERINTENDENT J. J. MADDOX, of the 
St. Louis Schools, First Vice-President of the M. 
S. T. A., and its Convention host. 

Superintendent Maddox has worked his way 
from the the ground up. He began teaching in 
the rural schools of Kentucky when he was 
eighteen years old. He has served as a high 
school teacher, as principal and superintendent 
of a small high school that was essentially rural 
He is a graduate of Yale, and has attended the 
University of Cincinnati, the University of Chi- 
cago and Teachers College, Columbia, New York, 
from which he received the M A. Deg 

He has been connected with the St. Louis 





school system for the past thirteen years Be 
fore becoming Superintendent of the City Schools 
he was successively Principal of the Blow 


school, the Wyman school, the Grover Cleveland 
high school 

He says that his most valued experience was 
as a rural teacher where, “I had no maps 
charts or library and was my own janitor 
I was thrown upon my own resources, and or- 
ganized my own school For this I received 


munificent salary of $37.50 a month 


the 
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Professor George Melcher of Kansas City has ucation, Trade and Industrial Educat 
recommended a carefully prepared schedule of Time Schools, Co-operative Industrial T 
summer activities covering a period of four or Foremanship Training, and a host of 
five years for the teachers in the Kansas City topics. The committee on ‘ 
system. Mr. Melcher believes that teachers headed by Supt. J. J. Maddox, as eg 
would derive much benefit from alternating study man, assisted by others from t pub 
and recreation, teaching and employment in vate schools of the cit) 
some vocation as far removed from teaching as In addition to this program, a valual 
possible He believes that a summer spent in merciai exhibit, displayin i t itest 
travel, camping, or just plain loafing should b equipment for vocational education, w 
followed the next season by a course in a summet prominent feature. 
school. The next year a teacher mig profit in- teduced railroad rate will b 1 off 
tellectually and financially by serving as instruc- any one interested in this phase of 
tor in a college or normal school, and an entirely cannot fail to profit from tl meet 
different kind work should be sought for the suc- For further details and advance c 
ceeding vacation. He believes there is no botter program, address the Sor tary, Leor 


way of broadening one’s experience and iinineg Wahlstrom, 1711 Estes Avenue, Chica 

a closeup view of th world outsid of one’s 

room than by working at another fellows job “SCHOLARSHIP WEEK IN’ WILLIAM 
during vacation. The routine could be varied to TrrAaPps 
suit each person’s taste and neces ony i WwooDs COLLEGE 
ing the same activity is not eng President R. H. Crossfield « 









































tervals of less than three or fou College, Fulton, Missouri, set isid 
of Octob 22-27, as scholarshi veek \t 
The Association must act, according to a 1 nC SR SURES CH he StuceNs ody ¥ 7 
cent editorial in the Kansas City Teachers Jour with respect Fig tne will aes “i 
nal, on the question of the retirement fund for vas doing Phe chapel | ne 
teachers. The adjournment of the Constitutiona pie used to emphasize diff en _ 
Convention marks a complete failure of the Mis- AFensp. . . . on 
souri teachers to brins thout the necessary D an Elno . Wink Sept a a 
change in the Missouri state constitution to 1 eal — tee importance of Scho . P me & 
ize provisions for the teachers’ retirement funds D. Griffin dis ussed at the Wedi a 
goa chapel hour the subject “H St 
The editorial suggests the use of the initiative Thursday morning Miss M Clay ‘ 
method of amending the constitution, and real- department of Physical Educat 1, and M F 
izing that the task of circulatin petitions nie Lo Health Off | 1 G 
throughout the state, is too big for the teachers Heaith iry to Se I n 
of Kansas City to undertake alone, it stat that ing, th last f th 
the only body: that could carry su l } teachers of t! Jameson Co vat f M 
ing through successfully is the put on a program entitled \ Happy Heart 
Teachers Association, and that Kans Essential to Scholarship obs 
egates at the St. Louis meetin \ request was m oO te 
the Association to a realization « college that } ve t ! t \ 
insist upon the adoption of a vig and five ve t stude 
the inauguration of an immediat together with rea tl i 
the teachers’ retirement fund these students 
Fifty-six of the 210 
The Parent Teachers Association of Missouri ranking in the highest fiv 
had adopted THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY as ranking the “lo e 4 7 
as its state organ. This action w taken at th signed for the fifty t 
state meeting of the National Congress of Moth five were as fo ‘ 
ers and Parent Teachers Association held at St 1 Native ab 
Joseph in October 2 Good pi ul 
3 Good health 
Superintendent Lloyd W. wz i cretary !. Regular hab 
treasurer of the Northeast M yur H h School tudy 
Activity Association Superint lent King finds 2 to « 
time, among his other numerous dutic to send 6 of 1 
out frequent news tters coy. ing tl ent 7 to 
program of th association in footba basKet- S y 
ball, and other high school activit Northeast i 
Missouri is thus properly recognizit the value 19 ) t tal } 
of closely directed tic Cy City Higl ship 
School Athletic Association has purch;: dai fiv 3. R u \ i 
u tract » be wsed r ! field rh 12. Sel rshi] 
School Board at Monrox City ha purchased an 13 Poi in ree 
eight and one-half act tract to be devoted to a 11 Wide readin 
Similar us¢ ld Plat ‘ 
rhe rey Is a 1g i . s 
Hunnewell, after vot ix tir irricd a three in the lowest fi 
bond issue to replac tl build vhic i l Inadequate prepa 
burned last year. 2. bility to con 
3 k of 
The Vocational Eduention Association of the { 1 to o ! 
Middle West w hold the Tenth Annu Con 5 mptin to « 
vention at t Hot + St. L M ul work 
January 16-17-18-19, 1924 \ sI ‘ program 6. P 5 il « 
being prepared, de with pha of vo 7. G ng too much tit 
cational educatio clu \ Hom 8 I k i 1 
Economics, Vocatio Gul e, ( n Ed v Poo hom \ 























Victor Talking Machin 
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Fi . 
idelity 
Faithful adherence to ideals has 
made the word “‘VicrrRota’’ the 
symbol of perfection in the realm of 
sound reproduction. That same un- 
swerving fidelity to worthy principles 
is the foundation-stone upon which 


the Victor has built its place of su- 
premacy in the schools of America. 





























— Quality of performance, excel- 
lence of workmanship, and perfec- 
tion of mechanism are the ideals 
attained in the manufacture of 
Victor products. 





—Considerations of merit are 
never sacrificed to considerations 
of cost. 


In choosing an instrument for 
your school, be sure it is a Vicrroa! 
All Victor products bear Victor 
trademarks — the picture and phrase 
“*His Master’s Voice’’ and the word 
““VicrROLA”’ stamp a talking ma- 
chine ora record as right in every way 
—artistically, mechanically, musi- 
cally, educationally. 


The Victor Educational Depart- 
ment is ever alert to make those 
records that serve the schools in 
many branches of study: Music His- 
tory and Appreciation; Correlations 
with other subjects of the curricu- 
lum; Physical Education, Recrea- 
tion, and Play; Music Memory 
Contests; etc. 





aU dd Ky 


——s 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE 








For further information, consult 
any dealerin Victor products, or write 


Educational Departmert 


Camden, New JerSey. 








—_— 
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10. Failure to eat, sleep, and exercise regu- 18. Extravagance in expenditure of mone, 
larly and properly. Another report will be made on the stan 

11. Timidity and over sensitiveness. of the students of the college at Thanksgivyin, 

12. Irregularity in attending classes. and it is expected that many of those who pn 

13. Too much attention to social matters rank in the “lowest five” will greatly improy 

. : - . : : "i their standing. 

14. Failure to read widely and regularly. It was ascertained by the survey that 

15. Choosing wrong type of student for ideal. group of students had indicated a d , 

16. Frequent absences from college and fre- purpose to attain Phi Theta Kappa honors th 
quent visitors. at any time since this honorary so: ty 

17. Large correspondence list. established. ; 

. 
Saline County School Day 

NE of the largest educational events ever staged in Saline County took place on Octoby 

19th. The roads were bad, the weather was bad, but the enthusiasm which the lead. 

ers had developed and the co-operation of so large a part of the schools of th count 
made a great success of the event, despite the unfavorable weather. 

The parade was the chief feature. Prizes amounting to $150 had been offered by ft} 
Chamber of Commerce of Marshall. These premiums were distributed to seven classes of « 
tests as follows: 

The school bringing the float the farthest. 
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The school having the best display of farm products on their float. 


The school bringing float and largest delegation from their district. 
The school having the most original ideafor their float. 

The school depicting the best episode of Missouri History. 

The school depicting the best episode of American History. 

The best representation of the name of a school by a float. 























We are glad to reproduce the picture of one 
resentation of Mother Goose was prepared by 
first prize for schools of its class. 


A Regional Conference 


Every year sees some progress of the spirit 
of democracy even though the forward move- 
ment appears very slow at times. This past year 
marks a rather unusual advancement of such 
a spirit in the N. E. A. because of the more 
general recognition being given to the great 
body of classroom teachers. Thru the Depart- 
metn of Classroom Teachers, the teachers are 
being encouraged to participate more actively 


of the prize winning floats. 


the Benton School of Marshall and 


of Classroom Teachers 


in the work of the Association and to 
expression to the problems which they 
in order that some more 
may be reached. 

Miss Anna M. 


satisfactory 


Thompson of Kansas 


( 


1 


} 


This enormous ref 


' 


souri was elected a member of the Execut 
Board of the Department of Classroom Tea 
ers at the last meeting of the N. E. A. at § 
Francisco, Monday evening, Octob« 29, 


Mis 
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Thompson called a regional conference of the’ thering a long sought recognition of our rights 
classroom teachers to which many teachers re- and our duties to have a voice in the adminis- 
sponded from Kansas City, Kansas; Independ- tration and to help mold the policies of the N. 
Mo.; and Kansas City, Missouri. These’ E. A. of which we are such a numerically strong 





KSgiving 





ce, 

vho n eoabare represented the high schools, the grade division. 
improve§ schools, and the special schools. The chief pur- NELL E. LAIN, 

P pose of this meeting was the organization of the Chairman of the Publicity Committee, 
t large'§ group in order to formulate educational poli- 4518 Montgall, Kansas City, Mo. 
sire ani— cies and to crystallize the sentiment, which we 
ors thar wish to recommend to the N. E. A. of which 
rity these regional conferences are an integral part. 


Miss Thompson was elected chairman, and Mr. 
Russell A. Sharp was appointed secretary by the 
Executive Committee. Many suggestions and 
most desirable changes were proposed in a 
most interesting discussion; but no definite ac- a ges an ul ons 
tion was taken as we felt it would be better 
. and more profitable to consider these sugges- 
‘oun tions more carefully. 

~ Miss Cora Showalter, President of the Teach- FI B d P t 

- ers’ Council of Kansas City, Kansas, was ap- 
pn pointed chairman of the social committee and ags, anners an ennants. 
Miss Helen McMillan, a teacher in Kansas City, Write for Condensed General Catalog No. 40, 
Missouri, was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on recommendations. The next meeting which will give you latest prices and much 
f this regional conference will be held in Kan- gk rite: 
sas City, Missouri, and will take the form of information regarding our Specialties. 
adinner at the Y. W. C. A., and will take place 
sometime in January—the exact date of which 
will be announced later. 
An earlier regional conference will convene at 


the Statler Hotel in St. Louis, Saturday, Decem- e 

br 8 and every classroom teacher who attends St. Louis Bu tton Co. 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association as well 

as teachers from the neighboring districts is 

urged to be present and to suggest such prob- 415 Lucas Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
lms as have interfered with the teaching effi- 
ciency. Classroom teachers—let us _ respond 
most heartily to this great opportunity for fur- 


ct ohe 








e 
»> 


4. 
Zs, 


EEREEEEPELP LS 


\ When You Are 
In St. Louis 


You Will Find a 
Cordial Welcome at 
St. Louis’ Foremost 


Big, Store 









EETTLLL, 


AAAAAARALARD 
a77 





As you will probably want to conserve your time while in the city, you 
on t will appreciate this store’s completeness and excellent service features. 
It will be an opportune time to supply your Winter needs and to do 
much of your Christmas shopping—all of which can be accomplished to 
decided advantage. 


ity, M We Give and Redeem Eagle Stamps 
xe 
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What Are We Doing to He!» People Know About the 
Proposed Constitution? 
N less than three months the citizens of Missouri are to be called upon to vote for or agai 
I the proposed changes in our State Constitution. This election is of far greater importance to t 


welfare of the State 


whether the 
cities, her schools, her 
courts from encrusta- 
tions of a Constitu- 
tion adopted during 
the reactionary period 
following the Civil 
War and leaves “her 
outgrown shell,” de- 
pends on the interest 
the citizens take in 
this election. 


If there are any 
people who should be 
actively interested in 
the carrying of the 
new amendments, _ it 
should be those who 
know the importance 
of improving our edu- 
cational system, the 
necessity of adopting 
those changes. that 
will make it 
for the people to give 
to their children the 
educational advan- 
tages which the times 
demand 


possible 


At least three 
amendments have a 
lirect bearing upon 


the welfare of the 
children of the State. 
(1) Amendment No 
15 which authorizes 
the legislature to pro- 
vide for kindergarten 
schools and for adult 
schools and which di- 
rects the legislature 
to provide for the 
election of a State 
Board of Education: 
(2) Amendment No. 
12 which provides 


that the people, by 
majorities, may levy 
a larger rate of tax 
for school purpose 
than they at now 
permitted to do; (3) 
Amendment No 

which requires the 
legislature t provid 
for the if lardin 
( pu h } 

Sur schoo 
peopl he imme 
liatels bu em 
mt ‘ , 
citizens know of the 
forward lookin 


amendments 


than is any political election. 
of the work of a long and expensive Constitutional Convention in which the chosen represent 
of the people of the State formulated such changes as 
growth, development and happiness of our people. 


expense incident to it 


Upon it hinges the acceptance or reject 


they deemed advantageous to. the 
Whether this work shall have been for 
nothing; whether Missouri liberates 





shall be for 


MISSOURI STATE CONSTITUTION 
Special Election, February 26, 1924, 








Sample Ballot for Amendments 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution. 
To vote FOR any amendment strike ouf the word “No” to the right 
of and opposite to the ballot title to such amendment. 
To vote AGAINST any amendment strike out the word “Yes” to the 
right of and opposite to the ballot title to such amendment, 





ARTICLE 0.—BILL OF RIGHTS. | 
Amendment No. 1. | YES 
To amend Sections 8, 12 and 14 of Article ¥I.—Enlarges|_____ 
powers of religious corporations to own rea] and personal | 
property; simplifies form of indictments and seemed NO 
removes requirement in:trial for liel. 
ARTICLE IV.—LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMEN7. YES 


Amendment No. 2. 
To amend and combine Sections 1 and 4&7 of Article IV. as | 
Section 1 of Article IV.—Rélates to thg legislative power of | 
the General Assembly and of the people; changes provisions; NO 
of the Initiative and Referendum. | 





Amendment No. 3, 

To amend Sections 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 16, 17, 24, 36, 43, 
45, 46 and.47 of Article IV, to cambine Sections 46 and 47 of 
Article IV as Section 46, and to add new Sections 47 and 67 
thereto.—Relates to Senatorial] districts, 6ath of office of 
members, pay of members and limitation of expenditures for 
employes, organization of the General Assembly, HNmitations 
on legislative power and authorizes certain pensions and/| 
provides for workmen's compensation. 


YES 





——es 


No | 





Amendment No. 4. 

To amend Article IV of the present Constitution by adding 
new Section 44c thereto.—Authorizes ah additional issuance 
of bonds not fo exceed four: million six hundred thousand ($4,- 
600,000) dollars for deficiency in payment of bonuses to; NO 


soldiers and sailors of the World War. 


YES 


| —— 





Amendment No. 5 
To amend Article IV by adding Section 68 thereto.—Re- 








quirés the General Assembly to provide by law for the safe- | 
guarding and promotion of the public health: | 





“ARTICLE V.—EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
Amendment No. 6. YHY NOT yor 

To substitute revised and amend ca. %& hie a 

Article V and all sections the-- tO provids by law for 

the ote provides the g8afe-guarding and promotion of 

terja “ 
oe the public health? It's reasonable. 
Vote for Amendm™mt No. 5. Vote YES Scratch 3 
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Constitution and By-Laws of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association as Amended 1922. 


CONSTITUTION. 
Article I—Name. 

This Corporation shall be known as the 

souri State Teachers’ Association 
Article I1.—Object. 

Its object shall be the formation of a 
wganization of the teachers of Missouri with 
bring about greater unity of action, 
to advance the ideals and standards of the teach 
secure the conditions 


Mis 


close! 
purpose to 


neces- 





1g profession, to 






s: to the greatest efficiency of teachers and 
schools, and to promote the educational welfar 
f the State of Missouri 

Article I1l—Membership. 
Teachers actively engaged in educational work 





g those in supervisory and administrative 
may become active members of this 
\ssociation upon the payment of annual or life 
membership dues. Any interested in ed- 
cation May become an associate member, with 
full privileges, except the right to vote or hold 
fice, on payment of annual dues Lif mem 
ers at the time this adopted shall 
mtinue to be life members 
Article 1V—Officers. 
officers of this Association 
President, three Vice-Presidents, an 
‘Yommittee, and a Secretary-Treasurer. 
itive Committee shall consist of the President 
ix other members, three men and thre« 
men. The officers of the Missouri State Teach 
s' Association at the time this constitution be- 
mes effective shall serve until the Annual 





positions, 


person 


section is 


shall b a 
Executive 
The Ex 





nd Ss 


Meeting in 1920. Any activ member of this 
issociation shall be eligible to hold office o1 
rve on any committee of his Association 


Article V—Election of Officers. 
Section 1. All officers of this Association, ex 
pt the Secretary-Treasurer, shall be elected at 
Meeting of the Assembly of Del 
vote of a members present 


Annual 
majority 





2 The President and Vice 
| be elected annually. Members of the Exes 


tive Committee shall serve for thr veal At 





m Assembly of D rates in 1920 
> m the Executive Committee sha 
elected to serve for three yar two for two 
ears and two for oné veal Thereafter two 
lemb of the Executiv Committe hall b 
ted annually at the meeting of the Assembly 
f D ites 
Sect 3 The Executive Committ« shall 
iV t power to fi il va necl occurrin 
Iter the Annual Meetin but such appointee 
! 1 office only until the General Election 
the Annual Meetin next f owing 
Section 4 The Seerctary-Trceasure! hall b 
by the Executive Committee for a term 
to exceed three years, and may receive com 
sation at the discretion of tl E» utive Com 
¢ He shall furnish bond for the ife care 
1 keeping of the funds of the Association in a 
m to |} fixed by the Executive Committe 
premium for the same to be paid by the As 
Ciatio 
Section No officer of th Association, ex 
the Seccetary-Treasure hall receive any 
pensation for rvices rene l 
Article Vi—Duties of Officers. 
Section 1 The Officers of this Association 
ul perform such duties and make such r 


Ss as ¢ pertain to thei respective 


tomarily 


offices, and shall perform such other duties as 
may be required herein, or may be required by 
resolution of the Assembly of Delegates 

Section 2. It shall be the especial duty of the 
President, with the advice and assistance of the 
Executive Committee, to prepare the program for 
the Annual Meeting, and to submit a copy of 
the same to the Executive Committee in time 
for publications and distributions as required in 
Section 5 of this Article 

Section 3 Annual Meetings of the 
Committee shall be held in Jefferson City 


Executive 
during 


the third week of the month of June, and at 
the time and place of the Annual Meeting of 
this Association Other meetings of the Execu 
tive Committee may be held at the call of the 
Chairman, due notice being given, and meetings 
shall be called by its Chairman upon written re- 


quest of three of its members 

Section 4. The Executive Committee, subject 
to the provisions of the Constitution, shall have 
general charge of the work of the Association 
and shall have power to do all that may be nec 


essary to fulfill the purposes of the Association, 


as herein set forth 


Section 5 The Executive Committee shall 
provide each member of the Association with a 
copy of the program at least one month before 


the Annual Meeting. It shall designate the 
amount to be expended for the Annual Meeting 
but said amount shall in no case exceed one 
fourth of the total receipts of the previous year 
It shall have in charge the finances of the As 


sociation and the enrollment of members It 
shall make all appropriations and authorize all 
expenditures and contracts. It shall have power 
to apportion the percentage of funds to go to 
the District Associations or Divisions, in accord 


ance with the provisions of Article XI, Section 


9 


The Executive Committee shall 
arrangemnets for the establish 
ment of an official organ of the Association to 
be published at least monthly, beginning not 
later than June, 1920. 

Section 7 Th 


Section 6 


make necessary 


Executive Committee shall 
committee on Welfare 


iuthorized to appoint 


constitute 1 perm 
of Teachers, and sha b 


unent 


i special Committee on Legislation for each se 
sion of the State Legislatur Th Executiv 
Committee, at its first meeting after the adoy 


tion of this Constituton, and annually thereafte 


shall apyoint a special Committee on Sources of 
Larger Revenue, to be made up of three mem 
bers, whose duty it shall be to investigate sources 
of irger revenues for educational purposes and 


to make recommendations to the Executive Com 
mittee at the earliest possible dat 
onee a year thereafter The Exec 


like manne! 


ite, and at least 
Commit 

pecial Com 
Term of Office, 
members duty 
teachers’ and 


make recommen 


i ) utive 
tee shall appoint in 
mittee on Teachers’ Salaries and 
to be made up of three 
it shall be to investigate 
term of office in Missouri and 


w hose 


salaries 






dations, including a scale of salaries, to the Ex 
ecutive Committee at the earliest possible date 
and at least once a year thereafte1 The Execu 
tive Committee shall tak s h immediat« ‘ 

tion as seems advisable and sha report there 

on to the Annual Meeting o Assembly of 
Delegates The Executive C ittee shall ap 
point, in like manner 1 Cor e on Profes 
sional Standards and Ethics to consist of three 
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members whose duty it shall be to make recom- delegate at least half of such delegates shall hp 


mendations thereon to the Executive Committee classroom teachers. The first delegate elects 


and to the Assembly of Delegates. The reports of from each Community Association, each yea; 


these several committees shall be presented in shall be a class-room teacher; provided that j 
full by the Executive Committee to the Assembly cities in which separate Community Associations 









of Delegates. It shall be the duty of the Execu- are formed by the grade teachers, the h 
tive Committee to set aside for these Commit- school teachers, and the administrative ffice 
tees sufficient funds to defray traveling expenses the provision shall not apply; and provided fyr. 
to necessary meetings and to insure careful in- ther that any Community Association may, by 
vestigation and authoritative reports. express vote, at the meeting called for the ge. 


Section 8. The Executive Committee shall lection of delegates, waive the provision requi 


keep a permanent record of all its proceedings ing the selection of a classroom teacher as th 


and shall present to the Assembly of Delegates first delegate. 


a report of its actions and recommendations. Section 3. Delegates of the Community Teach. 
Section 9. The Executive Committee shall re- ers’ Association shall be elected at any meeting 

ceive actual traveling expenses, including railroad of the Community Teachers’ Association hy 

fare and hotel bills, while attending their neces- between August 1 and November 1. 

sary meetings. Section 4. Delegates shall not be entitk 


Article VII—Assembly of Delegates. Assembly of Delegates until credentials iy t! 


Section 1. The Assembly of Delegates shall form of a Certificate of Election shall have beer 
be the legislative body of this Association. It approved by a Committee on Credentials, ge. 


shall have the power to transact all business lected by the Executive Committee. This Cer 


of the Association at the Annual Meeting to tificate of Election shall set forth the names 


enact legislation relative to the Association, and of at least a quorum of members present at th 
to make general regulations governing the work Community Association meeting, and _ shallt 


of the Executive Committee and of the Commu- signed and attested by its Chairman and Secre. 
ing its first session on the first day of the An- tary. An appeal from the decision of the Com- 
nity. Associations. It shall meet annually, hold- mittee on Credentials may be taken to the As 
nual Meeting at an hour and place to be desig- sembly of Delegates, but in case of such appea 
nated in the program. the roll having the right to decide the appea 
Section 2. Each Community Association, as de- shall be the roll of uncontested delegates 
fined in Article VIII, Section I, shall be entitled Section 5. The Chairman of the Executiy 
to one delegate for the first twenty-five mem- Committee shall call the Annual Meeting of tl 
bers and to one additional delegate for each ad- Assembly to order. The first order of business 


ditional twenty-five members or major fraction after the report and adoption of the Committe 


thereof. In the election of delegates from any on Credentials, shall be the election of a perma 


Community Association having more than one nent chairman. The Secretary-Treasurer of this 





F WE believe that the American ideal which suggests that every individual should have an 
opportunity for making the most of himseli is more important than amassing wealth, more 
important than any other governmental enterprise, then we shall certainly support our 

schools. * * * We must seek to develop that standard of values which places opportu- 
nity for individual growth and development above any other good which can be secured. We 
must help our public to stand fast and to work, yes, even to sacrifice, in order that the day 
may come in America when there shall be guaranteed to all “a fair start and an equal 
chance in the race of life.’—George D. Strayer, Journal of Education, November, 1923. 


to seats in the permanent organization of th 
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hat e ‘ ] \ I) Ss I's ri \ ( ( I si r i 
atic Commi Ne fa Cor I t : Comm . i 
hie R l i ! 1 t nn \ , 
Fic j memb ul } i ) nN m 
; x t co i is H 1 
" ‘ oint ) ny t ( ment 
equi ( me i} t Ex \ (om f \ 
- orted ‘ ntain io I \ ‘ Comm 
ay \ i the nd | Association fa » perform hi itv in 
Associa 1 vy such ex ince with the provisions of t} section, his offic 
Teact ndit ur‘ may be declared vacant b the Executive Com 
neet Sect 7 One hund l mittee, and it shall be the duty of the Comm 
ee \ mblv of D ! nity Association at the xt meetil to fi \ 
n the transi ) cancies so creat 
tit Ss 8 In all vy ! ) Section 4 Twe five mem oO t Com 
f + legates ea accredited ele te sha be en munity Association sha constitute i quorun 
- tled to one vote, but for the purpose of fa to do business, provided that in any such A 
e be iting the roll call, the announcement of the sociation with less than fifty ind more that 
a sha be made by counties, except for St thirty members, fifteen sha constitute a quo 
s ( ouis, Kansas City ind S Joseph, which shall rum, and that in any such Association wit] 
name e made by cities. The delegates from any Com thirty members or less, ten hall constitute 
at th nity Association present at th Assembly of quorum 
11 legate shall cast the entire vote to whiecl Article [IX—Annual Meetings. 

Secre ut Community Association is entitled in th Meetings of this Association shall be held ar 
Con {Assembly = nually at such date and place as may be det 
he As section 9 The president of this Association mined by a majority vote of the Assembly o 
ippe i the chairman of all committees shall be ex Delegates Howeve in the event of the ina 
uppea ficio members of the Assembly of Delegates bility of the ecutive Committee to make sat 

P th voice but not vote : 





isfactory arrangements for the accommodation 


cutiy Article Vili—Local Organization. and comfort of the members at any time <¢ 



































of t Section 1 Any group of teachers, qualified a place selected, said Executive Committee sha 
usiness tive members of this Association, to the num have full power to change time and plac o 
imittes of twenty-five or more may form a loca the Annual Meeting 
yerma ganization to be an integral part of this Asso Article X—Program for Annual Meetings. 
of this tion and to be known by t name of COM The Executive Committee, through the Pre 
IUNITY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION Provid dent of the Association, shall have charge of a 
That teachers in affiliatir th a Community ranging the reneral program and = supervisic 
a, \ssociation shall no » outside the county in of arranging the department program for tl 
ch they teach Nor sha iny person belong Annual Meetings 
more than one Community Association Any Article XT—Dues 
an ip of teachers orgatr i Community As Section 1 Th Annual Memb hip Due o 
ore sciatio n accordance th t provisions of this this Association shall be t » dolla (32.00) a 
ur tion sl notify th Ss iry-T isurer of shall include subscription for the year to the offi 
tu- Association Sucl otificatic hall be ac cial publication of thi Assoc ti Life memb 
We mpanied i list of n f the teacher ship dues shall be twent do ($20.00) a 
lay mi! the Communit \ y ito! Dy the sha includes j ubsc tion to the officia mal 
nal n f the officers of t Community Associa lication. The receipts from life membership ! 
nd by the due to ft State Association be invested by t Executive Committe ind tl 
hers tor one u s said du interest only sh be used Life memb i} 
( been paid the ent fiscal vear existing at the time of th 1 yn of this se 
) Executive Committe ! through the tion shall not include subscription to he offi 
. T 1 find names are organ of this Association, excey i b pa 
( fide activ men : nd that it ment of ten dollars ($10.00) addition ich men 
1 the | ( nmunity A ) bersh sha includ ‘ ibscriptio Oo 
ae com] ad \ io! of thi officia publicatio 
1Sl- t shall b ‘ I las an integra Section 2 Memb } du all be paid 
of t of t stat \ clatior the Secretary-Treasurer of the Community \ 
sect The office of e Community sociations, or to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
to Association be a chairman, vice State Association The Community Asso tions 
on I l reta t 10 sha he hall receive from the State Association 10 
yur meg a y bet er \ t 1 and Novem cent of the dues paid by their member thir 
l \ hall hold office to August 1 and 30 days after adjournment of ar ial meet 
‘ Sol ‘ ected State Association The District Association 
> The office the Community Divisions receivin funds from the State ASSO 
‘ i perform t lut vhich cu cation shall receive from the State Association 
y tain to tl ‘ ective offic lt 25 per cent of all duc paid by the membership 
n, it shall be the ut f the Chairma in their districts. Th districts are the North 
bsence, of the Vice-Chairman, imme east Missouri Teachers College District: the Cen 
tely upon notice from t Executive Commit tral Mssouri Teaches College District, includin 
i this Association, to « together tl mem ll counties in said District except Marie 
Ss of the Community Association within the Phelps, and Pulaski the Southeast Missouri 
imt of days stipulated by the Executive eachers College District, including a counties 
mmittee to receive iny communication from in said district except Gasconad Franklin 
Executive Committ: or to take a vote upon Washington, Crawford, and Dent: the Southwest 
proposition which the E itive Committe: Missouri Teachers College District; the Nort] 


—_, ks advisable to place before the Community west Missouri Teachers Coll 


ollege District the City 
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of St. Louis; of K ; City; the City of this Association, the State $ 
of St. Joseph Ss th Centra MI uri Public Schools, and t ‘ mempb 
District, inclu int ( M Phelps the Executiv Com 
Pulaski, Gasce klin, W neton, Craw- term of thre \ ! r ! 
ford and Dent Pp ‘ t I held hold until the expiratior the t | 
by the secret: e State Associa- they were appoint: = 
t for the | t! Association Section 3. Th I } 5 
Section 3 i if tl sociation joint meeting of the Ey iti 
hall begin Jun 1d end tl f ! Jun the Reading Circle B 1, t tin 
) be designated by the P i 
Section 4 No pers xcept active 1 nbers tion Th Readi ( B : 
vhos dues are paid shall b entitled to vote such publications and 
to be represented in the Assembly of Delegates, study as in their judgment m 
or to hold office in this Associatior rr in any ter Dp ofessional equipment of the t te 


Community Associatio1 . State and to 
Article XII—Initiative and Referendum. itable read 
Setcion 1 Durit the interim bet) n the An- The Board 
nual Meetings of the Assembly of Delegates the eeedines te 

















) \ Comm 
Executive Committee may by a majo vote report, together with a statem ' 
refer or propose any mesure to the Community na penditures of tl} teadir C = 
Associations for decision Provided, That no shall om ieid before the Assembly f Deleg Th 
measure previously passed by the Assembly of at the Annual Meeting by the Exccutive Comn ru 
Delegates shall be referred to the Community As tee and shall be published with the } i 7 
sociations except upon a two-thirds vote of the of the meeting ; 
Executive Committee. Article XV—Amendments. . 
Section 2 The Community Association This Constitution may b iltered 1 ° 
initiate legislation as follows Whenever, at anv recular meetin f the Assem! f D . 
majority vote of all members belonging to egzates by a majority of the « , 
Community Association, fifty Community ent and v sting: but pre ) el r > 
ciations shall request that any measure b be submitted in writing to t t T ‘ 
posed to the Community Associations of urer of this Association at least sixty . 
State for passage, or that any measure previous- fore the Annual Meetin must be brot Ba 
ly passed by the Assembly of Delegates shall be the Community Association for consideratior = 
referred to the Community Associations for publication in the official organ of tl Ass a 
amendment or repeal, it shall be the duty of the tion; must be published in the Annu eral 12. 
Secretary-Treasurer of the State Association, and must be read before the Assembly of D “9 
within ten days after such action has been made gates at least twenty-four hours bet t a} 
officially known to him, to give notice to the acted upon not 
Chairmen of all Community Associations to call This Constitution ma ilso 1 um¢ 
special meetings within ten days to vote upon Initiative and Referendum, as described in Art ™ 
the measure thus initiated cle 12, Section 2 provided that t} pro} = 
Section 3 In any case in which a measure . en ent be submitted to the S 
is proposed or referred to the Community Asso- mer a (60) days before it \ aa 
ciations, either by the Executive Committee or he published in the official organ . 
by initiation of the Community Associations, as ciation, thirty (30) days before beir \ l : 
provided in Sections 1 and 2 of this Article, a Article XVI. ~ 
majority vote of all the members of this Associa- This Constitution shall take effect at 1 ns 
tion voting in the Commu Association on of the 1919 meetin 
such measure shall be _ sufficient to pass the : 





measure, and sl | be bind ym all Commu- 


nity Asso iations of the State a upon the of By-Laws «' 

















ficers of this Association Such islation shall a 
have the same authority as a mé ure passed Law I—Rules of Order. : 
by the Assembly of Delegates It may repeal The proceedings of thi Associat = 
any previous act of the Assembly of Delegates, roverned by “Robert’s Ruk of O , 
ind may in turn be repealed by ar subsequent Law Ifl—Nomination of Officers and Selection y 
action of the Assembly of Delegates or by a later Time and Place. n 
vote of the Community Association as provided The nomination of off n t I ak a 
in this articl of Delegates and the recommendat ti 
Sectin 4 The Executiv Committe shall and place of the ext Annual M 
make proper provision for the canvassing of the made each vear by committ t t a 
vote upon any measure referred to nitiated Assembly of Delegate n aceord 
by the Community Association visions to be adopted by it Unti 
Article XIlI—Official Proceedings and Publica- are adopted, these committe sl 
tions. of one member from each Cor D 
The proceedings of the Annual Meetings shall trict, said members to be che n by 
be published in the official publication of the As- of the Assembly of Delegates at the first sess 
sociation. after the report of the Committe: Cre 
Article XIV—The State Reading Circles. tials, the members from each Congressional D of 
Section 1. The State Reading Circlk shall be trict organizing separately for tl p S de 
encouraged in every possible way by the Asso- When from any cause a committeeman is! 
ciation. Their financial management shall be elected from any Congressional District 
under the control of the Executive Committee of Chairman of the Assembly of Delegates sl pl 
this Association, and the Secretary-Treasurer of point a member to represent that district. T 
the Association shall conduct the routine busi- committees shall report at such time as they 
ness of the State Reading Circles under the di- directed by the Assembly 
rection of the Executive Committee Law I1l—Legislation on Teachers’ Salaries 
Section 2. The Reading Circle Board shall con- It shall be the duty of the Executive C { 
sist of five members, as follows The President tee to use every effort to secure more ad \ 











tion 


nd othe 











THE SCHOOL 








yries for teachers. It shi hold a meeting 
in two weeks af I ] on tl Con 
to consider this matte In conjunction 
Legislative Committee is shall actively 
co-operation of other « inizations in 
capable of 1 eri issistan The 
bly of Delegates at th Annual Meeting 
1920, after a perma nt o1 ition has been 
nd committees hay been appointed, 
all make the first order of business the full 
sideration of measures ne« sary to be taken 
Laws IV—Paners 
t osecul recognition of the just dues 
teachers in connection with salaries 
paper read before th Association or any 
tment thereof shall be furnished the Secre- 





for filing, or 


for publication, if demanded by 


Executive Committee. 


Law 


The Association 


artments: 


1. Department 


nd Junior College 


Department 
Department 
{. Department 
Department 
6. Department 
7. Department 
8. Department 
9. Department 
0. Department 
ll. Department 
12. Department 
13. Department 
{| Department 


i Rural Schools. 


15. Department 
Sciences. 
16. Department 
7. Department 
18. Department 
tion. 
19. Department 
2. Department 
21. Department 
2. Department 
Department 
344. Department 
26. Department 
25 Department 
27. Department 
28. Department 
cipals 
29. Department 
vy of the abov 
mtinued or me 





re-named 


departments may be 


V—Denartments 


the following de- 


consists of 
of U Colleges, 
of School 
of Secondary 
of Elementary 
of History and 
of Science 
of Mathematics. 
of Music 
of Applied Arts and 
of C 
of Educational Council. 
of English. 
of Libraries 
of County 


Administration 
Schools. 
Schools 
Government 


Science 


lassics 


Superintendents, 


of Household Arts and 


of Kindergarten-Primary. 
of Commercial Training 
of Parent-Teacher Associa- 


of Reading and Public Speak- 
of Geography 
of Folk-Lore 
of Agriculture 
of Modern Languages 

of Physical Training. 

of Visual Education 

of Teachers of Education 
of Special Classes 


of Elementary 


Society. 


School Prin- 
of Deans of Women. 

departments may be 
with other departments 
added at the dis- 


reed 


AND 
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cretion of the Executive Committe 

Each department shall select its own officer 
make its own program, and report its proceedings 
to the Secretary of this Association within fiv: 
ae 


days after a t the 
Law Vi—Amending 
These By-Laws 


any regular 


ijournment of 


Annual Meeting 
the By-Laws. 
may b aitered or amended at 


Assembly of Del 


meeting of the erat 


es, by a majority vote; but any proposed changes 
must be submitted in writing at the first s ssion 
of the Assembly of Delegates and must be read 
before the Assembly of Delegates at least twenty 


four hours 
At the 


before it 


time of 


is acted 
such 


upon 


preliminary reading the 





time when the proposed amendment will be sub 
mitted to vote must be stated 

NOTE—This Constitution was adopted at St 
Louis, Nov. 8, 1919 
f ‘ 


MAKE YOUR ARRANGEMENTS TO 
ATTEND THE PERFORMANCES OF 


ANNA 
PAVLOWA 
AND HER 


Ballet Russe 
WITH 
Symphony Orchestra 
ST. LOUIS ODEON 


Friday and Saturday evening, December 7-8. 
Saturday matinee. Tickets $1.10 to $3.30 for 
matinee—$1.65 to $2.75 evenings. 
AEOLIAN COMPANY, 


1004 Olive Street, St. Louis. 


Direction Elizabeth Cueny. 











GOING HOME FOR 


OW, when you are thinking of going home for the holidays, the M-K-T Rail 
road would like to be of service to you. 
includes every city of importance in Oklahoma and Texas. 


THE HOLIDAYS? 


The territory served by Katy trains 
In appointment 


D of trains, time enroute, and smooth road bed, you will find Katy service all you 
desire. 
. If | can be of any assistance, quote fares, or reserve space in sleeping cars, 
all at please let me know, 
T Yours very truly, 


W. M. FENWICK, 
General Passenger Agent, M-K-T. R. R. 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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wall 


Tew Words, New Words “—_ 


thousands of them spelled. 
pronounced,and defined tn, ACQUIRE THE ATLAS HABIT! 


WEBSTERS NEW GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY |. 280% 9,c0 05 m0. 


The seh ~. Get the 


“Supreme, a > . 
Authority Z a Here are NEN Best 


Pea a Few Samples: ~% and is immé 


” 








map sets forts on 
diately inform 


GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS 
300 maps nd many a“ 
English and metric ini h 


eature 


overhead Ruthene capital ship 
ch 


Esthonia rotogravure hot pursuit 
Fascista aerial cascade Blue Cross @ ful index and table of con 


1 in the atlas 1 


information contained | 


broadcast _sippio agrimotor “4 
2 


comparisons of importar 
ents make 
altigraph junior college Devil Dog ~ 
aw ~ ~ = cessibl 
® Flag Day Czecho-Slovak megabar 4 
Red Star mystery ship plasmon he classroom or in the home, to busy 
: Lez) reople verywhere, GOODE’S SCHOOL x 
mud gun abreaction shoneen f pg gg Agel ara : HOOL A% 
2 = 2 sss LAS will prove invaluabk It is bound in 
Riksdag AirCouncil JZ an attractive cloth cov d is now ready 


ot 


paravane 


Federal Land Bank 


Is this Storehouse 
of Information 


Re A Rand MCNally & Company 


—— 
Wa Maps 


for distribution 


Price $4.00. 


2700 pages . = 
6000 illustrations 
407,000 words and phrases sl lel)! PACA Neieas 

Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary FY Nin Chicago Dent. Z-72 New York 
specimen 


Bs | fe KES Publishers of 





Write for a sample page of the New Words 
of Regular and India Papers, FREE 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 








va 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


METROPOLITAN BLDG. 


\\ el TEACHERS for emergency and mid-vear vacancies school offi 
] 


Teachers should send 


elas ook tO ws nese positions registration 


report needs in any department 











ENGLISH TEACHERS 
MERRILLU'’S ENGLISH TEXTS 
ma I ) e ¢ th, excellent in mecha 
specta qualificati 


nic 


Vv to thet 


FRENCH TEACHERS 


ind inspiring? The MERRILL FRENCH 8S 
contains a First French Book and five 

1 would like to introduce into 

ent,” investigate these books. 


ntereste ichers is invited 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY. 





Chicago, Hlinovis. 


——e 














